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What about Blocks? 


In an illustrated article Margaret 

Trace, Su sor of Kindergartens, 

Cleveland, Ohio, describes the re- 

lation of block construction, espe- 

cially floor projects, to the new 
ucation, 


Farm Life in Holland 


A primary-grade unit from the pro- 
gressive teaching of the New Jersey 
rural and village schools that cor- 
relates Holland with our own farm- 
ing sections, 


Geography of the Month. 


The Netherlands Today 
Illustrations and timely material 
for teaching Holland in terms of 
present-day industry, agriculture 
and art. 


A Unit of Work on Milk 
A presentation Ae this subject that 
relates the dairy ind to health, 
The Unit comes from the unified 
~~ of Study for Kindergartens 
Primary Grades, Denver, Col- 


Phonetics. What and How? 


Marion Paine Stevens, Author, 
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Grades,” a specialist 
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A Community Unit in the 


Kindergarten 


L is my purpose, in this descrip- 
tion of a unit of work appropriate for 
the kindergarten, to be as practical as 
possible. There are many suitable 
activities from which to choose but 
some of them are rather restricted in 
their educative value; that is, they are 
more appropriate in particular locali- 
ties, or for certain types of children, 
or are more fitting under specific 
conditions. There are also units of 
work that can be carried out best 
under very favorable conditions such 
as: small groups of children, large room 
space, liberal supplies, and two or 
more trained teachers. In deciding 
upon a unit of work, I have attempted 
to avoid one that might fall into either 
of these classes and to choose one that 
would be appropriate in most situa- 
tions and possible of execution under 
ordinary rather than unusually favora- 
ble circumstances. 

The unit that I have chosen is a 


By OLGA ADAMS 


Note: In our series of articles on 
vital phases of kindergarten education 
Miss Adams’ contribution is truly 
important. Teaching through organ- 
ized activity units is now a recognized 
form of method, and has made a place 
for itself, constructively or otherwise, 
in the kindergarten. But unit-teach- 
ing on the kindergarten level is in great 
need of clarification. This Miss | 
The pattern of | 
theory she draws is an outline for any 
desired unit of whatever length. 

As our readers know, Olga Adams 
has exceptional qualifications for writ- 
ing on this subject, She is a staff 
member, The Laboratory Schools, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Representing Kindergartens, 
The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. 


Adams does for us. 


group of stores upon which the house 
or family depends; or, it may be 


THIS COMMUNITY MAY BE IN ACTION BY THE SPRING OF THE YEAR 
Courtesy of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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designated as a community of houses 
and stores. It is a rare kindergarten 
room, in this day and age, which has 
no playhouse corner. The old excuse, 
“We have no school money to buy 
playhouse furniture,” no longer holds 
when such delightful articles can be 
made by the children and the teacher 
from boxes of various sizes and forms. 
It is a still rarer phenomenon for a 
group of kindergarten children, given a 
doll-house corner, not to undertake 
the building of a house, even if chairs 
are the only available material for its 
construction. Contrary to much testi- 
mony on the subject, it has been my 
experience that this is usually about as 
far as children will go in community 
building. They do not tend to set 
up a store or stores in connection 
with the house, although they often 
visit imaginary stores in their play. 
The fact that children may not sug- 
gest the next step in community build- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ing is no reason, in my estimation, why 
the construction may not goon. Is it 
not our responsibility as teachers to see 
that the children are led on gradually 
and gently, if you please, but definitely 
into experiences just a little beyond 
those which they are capable of initiat- 
ing and undertaking by themselves? 


Ler us assume that a house has 
been established in one corner of 
the kindergarten room during the fall 
of the year. It may be nothing more 
than a space blocked off with boxes, 
blocks, or cardboard cartons with 
openings for doors and windows, but 
it has the essentials of a home and has 
served as a background for spontaneous 
dramatic play, the very best medium 
through which children of this age 
acquire understandings and apprecia- 
tions. The mid-winter time has 
arrived and there is that long stretch 
when most of us, before this day of 
“Units of work,” sighed and wondered 
however we could fill the time. Cut- 
ting snowflakes, drawing snow men 
and making paper sleds could not be 
depended upon to hold the interest 
for very long. 

To come back to the present situa- 
tion, the house is still in one corner of 
the kindergarten but its possibilities, 
too, are waning. Now comes thetime 
to put out a few suggestive articles 
and to direct discussion in such a way 


Courtesy of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 
GREATER UNDERSTANDING COMES AS THE CHILDREN DRAMATIZE COMMUNITY ROLES 


that the children will be led to think 
about the community that serves the 


need of the home, ‘‘stores that we must’ 
Thus the comniunity-unit of” 


have.” 
work is launched. 

I am firmly convinced that children 
of this age get far more understanding 
and appreciation of the workings of a 
community if they are able to take the 
roles of community actors themselves. 
It is not natural for them to dramatize 
through the medium of dolls or puppets 
of any kind. Therefore, these com- 
munity buildings must be big; big 
enough for children to get into and 
carry on business themselves. Then, 
too, there must not be just one store, 
erected possibly where the house has 
stood, if this is to be a real community 
project. The children must get the 
idea of multiple home needs and the 
interactivity between house and store 
or other community buildings. There- 
fore the house must be retained and 
several stores, or perhaps two stores 
and some other type of community 
building, such as library or church, 
added. How much can be added 
will depend, of course, upon available 
room space. Right at this point some 
of you are going to shake your heads 
and say, ““That’s all very well for 
teachers who have large rooms, small 
groups of children, and liberal equip- 
ment, but it is not possible in the 
ordinary public school classroom.” 
But you must remember that I prom- 


ised to meet the conditions of the 
typical classroom in this description. 


L- the group is large there must 
be plenty for all to do. That is why 
it is easier to have the children work- 
ing on several stores than it is for all 
to work on one. If the room is of 
moderate size the space given to these 
buildings must be limited. With this 
in mind I wish to describe three stores 
which might be built against one wall 
of the room. These buildings will 
provide all of the essentials of stores 
and still will not take more than three 
feet into the room at most and a stretch 
of wall space between twelve and 
fifteen feet long. They are to con- 
sist of shelves along the back wall, 
made either of crates or cartons or 
constructed from blocks and boards, 
and counters in front of the shelves 
made of similar material. A space of a 
foot or so may be left between each 
unit of shelves and counter to indicate 
separate stores. This is the type of 
store that children can and will build 
by themselves with very little help or 
suggestion on the part of the teacher 
if some articles have been provided to 
set the constructive activity in motion. 
It provides an adequate and satis- 
factory background for the dramatic 
play of buying and selling. 

As a preparation for this building 
activity, children should be led to 
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consider the most important stores in 
the community, those which supply 
most of the family needs, and to base 
their choice of stores or buildings to be 
set up in the kindergarten upon deci- 
sions arrived at through this discussion. 
They often suggest some thirty or 
forty different kinds of community 
buildings and can state their importance 
in a very intelligent fashion. The 
children are keen enough, however, to 
know that such a large number cannot 
be built in the room at one time and, 
when the paring down begins, then the 
real and earnest arguments come forth. 


Le us assume, in this com- 
munity unit of work which I am 
describing, that a grocery, a dry goods, 
and a drug store have been decided 
upon. Then the entire kindergarten 
group may be divided into three com- 
mittees, each to assume the responsi- 
bility of the building and equipping of 
one store. There are some things that 
can be done by*the whole group work- 
ing as a unit. An excursion may be 
made, if it is possible, to a near-by 
business street upon which are found 
these three types of stores. General 
plans for store structures and the typi- 
cal equipment of each store may be 
discussed and decided upon by all. But 
when actual work begins, I believe 
that it is better to have the children 
divided so that tasks are more spread 
out and there is work for all types of 
children; those who can assume leader- 
ship in the project and those who are 
still following another’s lead. 

While a few children of each com- 
mittee are assuming the responsibility 
of the construction of these three build- 
ings, the rest may begin on furnishings. 
There are the mass things to be made 
such as fruits and vegetables, canned 
goods, box articles, baskets and bags 
for the grocery; bolts of dress goods, 
stockings, gloves, ties, ribbons and 
handkerchiefs for the dry goods store; 
toilet articles, box containers, first-aid 
equipment and magazines for the drug 
store. Then there is the special equip- 
ment for each store such as telephones, 
cash registers, calendars and signs. 
There is plenty of work for all; those 
who can do rather skilled and original 
construction, and those who have few 
ideas and little skill and therefore can 
do, with success, only the simple, more 
or less routine tasks. 

Materials which the children will 
need in connection with the construc- 
tion and equipment of each of these 
Stores may be gathered together by 
teacher and children in three different 


parts of the classroom so that when 
work on the stores is going on, the com- 
mittees will be somewhat separated 
and will not work under congested 
and confused conditions. Materials 
may be of the scrap variety to a great 
extent. Most kindergartens are fur- 
nished with paper, paste, crayons, 
scissors, clay and other typical school 
supplies. Add to these such scrap 
articles as boxes of various materials, 
sizes and kinds, wrapping paper, string, 
scraps of cloth, buttons, empty spools, 
bottles, etc., and the material needs 
will be met. 

Precise ways of making the various 
articles of equipment may be left 
quite largely to the children. I should 
say that it is the teacher’s responsi- 
bility to gather together some sug- 
gestive materials; to inspire the chil- 
dren to bring materials from home; 
and to give some suggestions as to 
construction when and to whom they 
are needed. 

Improvement in form and construc- 
tion may be brought about best 
through group criticism as a result of 
use. Thus if a paper bag will not 
hold groceries because the bottom has 
not been pasted, the most convincing 
argument for improvement is the sight 
of articles falling through. We are 
fast getting beyond that time when the 
appearance of a child-made article is 
our chief concern. Now we are pri- 
marily interested in the sort of effort 
and initiative each child puts into his 
construction. We are no longer pick- 
ing out the few best articles from the 
group for display purposes. We are 
seeing to it that the best efforts of 
every child are represented in these 
units of work. Many of the articles will 
be very crude but they will represent 
the child’s own, more or less indepen- 
dent effort, not merely his ability to 
follow, rather blindly and _ thought- 
lessly, the dictation of the teacher. 


Tare should be some time dur- 
ing each day when this community of 
stores and house can be used by the 
children in spontaneous and dramatic 
play, teacher supervised when neces- 
sary but not teacher directed. This 
use should not be postponed until the 
unit of work is complete because it is 
through use as well as through making 
that children are most interested. 
The completed structure soon loses its 
charm even for play possibilities. 

In the stores that I am advocating, 
apples may be sold before there are 
boxes in which to display them or 
bags in which to take them home. 


What if some models do get broken 
and messy looking before the need of 
boxes and bags has been appreciated 
and met? More can be made. The 
important thing is to have the children 
find out this need through experience 
rather than through teacher dictation. 

Such a unit of work may well last 
through the winter months, may be 
followed in the spring with the street 
phase of the community, if space allows 
for a business street in front of the 
stores and the residence street in front 
of the house. Both streets should 
have their characteristic signs, signals, 
mail boxes and fire plugs. Thus it 
may be seen that the buildings which 
I have described in some detail, the 
three stores of a community, may be 
thought of as a sub-division or a part 
of the year’s unit of work on the com- 
munity. In other words, it may be one 
division of the social-studies or com- 
munity-life phase of the kindergarten 
curriculum. 


Mis: of the activities that I have 
indicated are of a self-expression type. 
Is this the chief value of such a unit 
of work, to give outlet to the various 
avenues of self-expression? It cer- 
tainly is one outstanding value but 
by no means the whole value. I 
should say that first, and perhaps 
foremost, such a unit of work provides 
a most excellent training ground for 
the establishment of desirable behavior 
habits, attitudes and abilities in social 
living. It provides excellent practice 
in working and playing together, a 
training for which the five-year-old 
is ready but in which he does not have 
much skill. Second, such a unit of 
work should open up to the children 
various fields of information concern- 
ing the immediate environment which 
may be obtained from the environment 
itself and from books and pictures and 
the experiences of others. It should 
also give them information concerning 
appropriate materials, tools and ways 
of going about the construction of 
desired buildings. Third, such a unit 
should develop in children a general 
understanding of their immediate 
world, this understanding to be gained, 
in part at least, through dramatic or 
representative play. Fourth, this unit 
should give children command of 
and confidence in their ability along 
all of the avenues of expression that 
are normally and naturally connected 
with it. In other words, this unit of 
work should serve as a backround or 
framework for a unified kindergarten 
curriculum. 
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City Life. 
Grade Unit 


Courtesy, Pansy Jewett Abbott, Supervisor, San Mateo County, Cal. 


OLDER PUPILS OF SAN MATEO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, RURAL SCHOOLS BUILD MINIATURE CITIES, AND 
STUDY CHARTS AND MAPS RELATING TO CITY LIFE 


A Rural Primary- 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Charles H. Elliot, Commissioner of Education 


N arcratty, the best approach 
to this unit would be to take the group 
to see a large city. Since that may be 
impossible, the next best thing will 
be an imaginary trip, supplemented by 
as much factual material as it may 
be profitable to use. It seems best to 
use a real city for this purpose, as in- 
formation and interest are then more 
real and definite. There are several 
possible approaches: 

A child rode into the city on a truck 
loaded with products from his father’s 
farm. He was eager to tell of the 
sights he saw. 

A little boy asked if he could have a 
day off to go to New York with his 
family. On the first day back it took 
no urging to induce him to talk of his 
trip. 

It is pleasant to have a newcomer 
tell of his former home, after he has 
had sufficient time to become 
acquainted and to feel familiar in our 
midst. This arouses the interest of 
his classmates and, out of it, frequently 


grows the desire to know more about 
that place. 


Note: For a period of years the 
New Jersey State teachers of rural and | 
small-town schools studied and formu- 
lated an adaptable curriculum, utiliz 
ing the unit-of-activity method. Espe 
cial attention was given to conditions 
prevailing in the one- and two-room 
school. 

This Unit of City Life, taken from 
the New Jersey Handbook in Social | 
Studies, is suited to any village or | 
rural school desiring to study city life | 


in the social-science program. 

Dr. Fannie W. Dunn of Teachers | 
College, Columbia University, supplied } 
the basic outline of social studies on 
which the curriculum was organized. 
Marcia A. Everett, Helping Teacher, 


Warren, New Jersey, unified and 
organized the material. This account | 
of a trip to New York City was pre- 
pared by Katherine Jamison, Helping 
Teacher, Warren County, New Jersey. 


The teacher herself enjoys a city 
week-end. She brings back some pic- 
ture or memento for the schoolroom. 

The upper-graders chartered a bus 
and went to New York City for the 
day. The trip was too strenuous for 
the children in first grade, who were 
tremendously interested in what the 
big boys and girls were planning to do. 
After the trip we sent a note dictated 
by the group, and written by the best 
writer, to the upper grades, asking if a 
few of their number might come to us 
during story hour to tell us about it. 
They conferred with their own teachers 
and with the first-grade teacher as to 
the length of time for each speaker and 
the type of subject matter most likely 
to prove entertaining to little people. 
They brought with them some post- 
cards and illustrated pamphlets, which 
added to the pleasure of the hour. 


Discussion 


HH. anyone ever lived in a city? 
Has anyone ever visited there? Has 
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anyone ever gone shopping there? 
Let them tell of their experiences and 
encourage the group to ask questions. 

How can we take a trip to the city 
without really traveling? This leads 
to the idea of a play trip. 

Ask the class: Would you like 
to make a list of things you want 
to know about a city, and keep 
it on a large piece of oaktag or heavy 
paper, so that we may add more 
questions from time to time? You 
may call this chart, ‘Things We 
Want to Know about a City.” 


1. Problem: How Shall We Go? 


Choose train or bus. If the school 
is near a railroad, choose the train, 
since it is more profitable for new 
experiences. Many children who ride 
on buses have never ridden on a 
train. 

What must we do in order to ride 
on a train? If possible take the 
group to the station to see a train 
actually bound for the city. Have 
them write a group letter to the rail- 
road agent beforehand, requesting 
permission to visit the station and 
asking him to show them the kind of 
ticket they would need, the kind their 
teacher would need, and a time-table. 

Some of the questions to be formu- 
lated before the trip would be: How 
much will it cost? What kind of a 
ticket will I have? What kind of a 
ticket will my teacher have? When 
will the train leave? When will it 
arrive? How far is it? What is a 
time-table? 

It is a short distance from our 
school to the station. The children 
walked over and sat in individual 
seats waiting for the train. The ticket 
agent came out of his office to greet 
the children and to answer their 
questions concerning the trip. He also 
spoke to them about the safety posters 
on the wall, calling their attention to 
the one that said ‘‘Look Up and Down 
before Crossing Railroad Tracks.” 
From time to time he sent us posters 
and pictures. 


2. Things to Do. 

Begin to keep a record of your trip. 
The first entry might be the trip to 
the railroad station. . Make tickets to 
be pasted in your books. 

Construct toy train from oatmeal 
boxes, spools, or other material. 

Make dolls, policeman, engineer, 
and taxi-driver. 

Model taxis from plasteline or soap. 

Print a chart, ‘Safety and Good 
Manners in Traveling.” Let group 
formulate their rules from their study 


of the train. This may be an excel- 
lent civic lesson. 

We played riding on the train. ‘The 
children arranged movable chairs to 
represent an engine and cars. They 
gathered in a group in one corner of 
the room with tickets they had made 
the previous day. When the engine 
came to a stop the children boarded 
the train and took their seats. After 
a few moments the signal was given 
by the conductor and the train started. 
The conductor collected the tickets 
and called out the names of the towns 
we had found on our map. 


3. References for the Children. 

Kuh, “The Engineer’ and ‘The 
Motorman.” 

Read, “‘Engine’s Story.” 

Tippett, Go A-Traveling.” 

Poem, ‘‘Taxis,” Rachel Field, in 
‘““*Taxis and Toadstools.”’ 


Bron: starting on our trip, 
which was to be to New York City, it 
seemed well to decide where we were 
to stay in New York, since we could 
not possibly see all the things we 
wished to see in one day. An aunt, 
who lived in an apartment house, was 
visualized as our hostess. Since this 
was to be regarded as a real visit, we 
designated certain days on which we 
would visit interesting places. Some 
of the children had already been to 
New York and suggested places to see. 
These points of interest were listed: 


PLACES TO SEE IN NEw YorE 
Zoo 
Fire Department 
Aquarium 
Market 
Docks 
Sky Scraper 
Radio City 
Park and Playgrounds 
Museum 
Library 
Radio Broadcasting Station 
A Large Store 
Statue of Liberty 
Bridges 


Following this plan for other locali- 
ties, a few units are worked out in 
detail. Teachers may choose all or 
part of these, or other topics sug- 
gested by the children’s interest. 
As the work progresses, it is to be 
hoped that there will be a natural 
desire to represent some of the out- 
standing features of the city in the 
classroom. This may take the form 
of a city street, in which they will 
place the buildings they construct 


and illustrate methods of transporta- 
tion and its direction. The work 
would be most profitable in committee 
form, as it is obvious that all the chil- 
dren could not work on the same 
building. Consequently, the work 
will have to be divided. Some chil- 
dren may choose to construct certain 
buildings outside of school individually. 


Development of the Unit 


Tue AFARTMENT Housg 


1. Discussion. 

Why does not each family live in a 
separate house in New York? How 
can we tell which apartment our aunt 
lives in? How can we tell if she is at 
home before we go up? How shall we 
reach her apartment on the sixth 
floor? How does she get her groceries 
up to her apartment? What does she 
do with her garbage? What sort of 
stove does she use? Why not coal? 
How is her home lighted? Where does 
she dry her clothes? How would you 
get out in case of fire? What things 
do you have that she does not have? 
What things will she have that you 
may not have? Which house would 
you rather live in, your own or hers? 


2. Things to Do. 

Construct an apartment house model 
from several orange crates set on end. 
Arrange for elevator, if possible. 

Make booklets or charts comparing 
the methods of heating, lighting, the 
city house and the country house. 


THE Zoo 
1. Discussion. 

Since all children are interested in 
animals, a trip to the zoo might well 
be the first day of sight seeing. 

How do people travel when they 
want to go a long way quickly? Teach 
modes of city transportation. 

What animals shall we find in the 
zoo? List. Where did they come 
from? How did they get here? How 
are they cared for? Here is a good 
opportunity to show children that the 
laws of cleanliness, diet, exercise, 
temperature, hold true with animals 
as well as with humais. Are all the 
animals kept in the sa ne sort of house 
or cage? Why not? 

What kind of men would they need 
as keepers of the zoo? 

Why do they often have a zoo in the 
center of the city? 


2. Things to Do. 

Collect pictures of animals likely to 
be seen in the zoo. Paint or draw 
animal posters. 
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Make animal cut-outs, paste on 
heavy cardboard. Enclose in cages 
and have a zoo. 

Make an animal frieze. 

Model animals from plasteline or 
soap. 

Make stuffed animals from stock- 
ings or discarded inner tubes. 


3. References for the Children. 
Weimer and Hones, “Chats in the 
Zoo.” 
Milne, “At the Zoo” and “The 
Four Friends” in “When We Were 
Very Young.” 


House 
1. Discussion. 


What do people do in the country 
when a house or barn is burning? What 
do they do in the city when this hap- 
pens? 

Why is it better to have a regular 
fire department in the city? Where 
do the firemen live? Let us take a 
trip to the fire house in a street car. 
Where are the engines kept? What 
must they always be sure about? 
Where do the men sleep? How do 
they arrange their clothes at night. 
How do they get downstairs quickly? 


2. Things to Do. 


Construct fire house from orange 
crate. Be sure to have a sliding pole. 
Make fire engines from boxes and 
spools. Make firemen dolls for the 
fire house. 

Arrange clothes at night as the 
firemen do. Play fireman when 
mother calls in the morning. 

Make up a fireman story play for 
game period. 


3. References for the Children. 
Kuh, ““The Fireman.” 
Read, “Jip and the Firemen.” 


CrryScHoo.is, PARKSAND PLAYGROUNDS 


1. Discussion. 


How will the city school differ from 
ours? List the differences—size, num- 
ber of rooms, electric bells, radio, 
shops, auditoriums, lavatories. In 
what ways will it be similar? 

What great advantage does our 
school have over city schools? Where 
do they play? Describe gymnasium. 
What things in the city school would 
we choose to have in our schoolhouse? 
Where else do children play in a large 
city. Since this leads into the recrea- 
tional side of the child’s life, parks and 
playgrounds could follow naturally. 

Where did the city get land for the 
parks? Name all the workers that 


would be needed to care for the park. 
Who pays them? Where does the 
money come from? Do you think it 
is worthwhile to have parks? What 
beautiful things do we find in parks? 
If you were the park warden, what 
kind of people would you like to have 
come into the park? 

Little English children often eat 
their supper in the beautiful parks in 
England and yet one never sees egg- 
shells, bits of paper or broken flowers. 
What might be the reason? 


2. Things to Do. 

Collect pictures of beautiful park 
scenes. 

Formulate a good set of rules for the 
care of a park. 

Make own school yard as beautiful 
and parklike as possible. 

Construct a miniature rock garden 
in the schoolroom. 


A LARGE THEATER 
1. Discussion. 


Has anyone ever been at a moving 
picture theater? Where? Has any- 
one ever heard any music from Radio 
City Music Hall in New York over 
the radio? At what hour is it broad- 
cast? In what way do you think this 
theater will differ from the ones near 
us? 

Where do most people in the city 
go when they wish to be entertained 
and amused? What must one do 
first at the theater? What rules do 
these people who are waiting in line 
observe? Why? Where may we 
apply the same rules in our lives? 

Who helps us at the theater? What 
does he give us? Show areal program. 
What do we do as soon as we are 
seated? What are some good rules to 
observe in a theater?. What kind of 
picture do you hope will be shown? 
Will there be anything else beside the 
picture? What isan orchestra? Where 
does it sit? Are all the seats the same 
price in the theater? 

If the children have never been in 
a theater, the teacher may draw a 
large plan showing the stage, boxes, 
orchestra, balconies. Children fami- 
liar with the theater may do this for 
themselves. 

Who are some of the other helpers 
in the theater that we cannot see? 


2. Things to Do. 


Make a movie or puppet show. 

Act out a play or have a program. 
Advertise it in other rooms. Invite 
them to see it. Have ushers, 
programs, tickets. 


Let children make up their own 
little dances to simple dance records 
on the victrola. 


3. References for the Children. 

Keyes, “When Mother Lets Us 
Play.” 

Plimpton, “Your Workshop.” 


A Bic Store 
1. Discussion. 


Before we leave we shall want to 
buy gifts to take home to mother and 
father. Let us go to a large store to 
buy them. We will ride up Fifth 
Avenue onabus. How is this different 
from a subway, the elevated, the street 
car? 

Why are there so many ways to 
travel in New York City? 

Write for a catalog from a large 
shop. Children choose the gifts they 
wish to buy. How does this store 
differ from the biggest store you 
have ever visited? Escalators, eleva- 
tors, post-office, information desks, 
restaurants, barber shops, beauty par- 
lors, “‘many stores under one roof,” 
clothing, dress goods, shoes, furniture, 
toys, jewelry, electrical, books, sta- 
tionery, drugs, gift shops, pottery. 


Evaluation and Summary 


Kaca day the teacher and pupils 
should spend a part of the period in 
checking and organizing the results of 
their findings and activities. Care 
should be taken that the project does 
not start on such an elaborate scale 
that the group becomes lost in the 
execution of detail, and thereby be- 
comes discouraged and disinterested. 
The teacher should also be sure that 
the places chosen for study are varied 
enough to bring out the different 
points listed in the objectives. For 
example, she. should not choose four or 
five places that are purely recreational, 
or several that are primarily industrial 
or commercial and neglect the other 
aspects of city life. Not all the leads 
suggested by the children will be 
profitable or desirable. Let us con- 
sider these points: 

Do the units I have chosen provide 
valuable learning situations, and will 
they contribute to my aims in teaching 
city life? 

Will they provide opportunity for 
learning to co-operate in living in our 
environment? 

Do they give promise of outcomes 
that will be valuable in the child’s 
present life? 

(Continued on page 53) 
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THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING, HONOLULU, LIKE AN AMERICAN 
TOWN HALL, OVERLOOKS A CIVIC CENTER 


Geography of the Month. 


Our American Tropies 
By WOODS PETERS 


Our in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean, 2,404 miles from San Francisco, 
is a part of the United States that is 
within the tropics. It is the group of 
islands known as Hawaii, a place 
where ferns sometimes grow as high 
as an average house and where no one 
ever buys coal or wood to burn in the 
winter, except those who live in the 
high mountains. 


Hawaii was not always a part of our 
country. At one time it was a 
monarchy where kings and queens 
ruled, and because of that it is the 
only place within the United States 
where you can see a building that was 
a royal palace, look at a throne on 
which kings sat, and see a crown 
studded with jewels. 

No one ever heard of Hawaii until a 


little over one hundred and fifty years 
ago. Sunday morning, the 18th of 
January, 1778, two sailing ships, the 
“Discovery” and the “Resolution,” 
trying to find a way back to the 
Atlantic Ocean without going around 
Cape Horn, came upon these islands. 
Captain James Cook, an officer of the 
British Royal Navy, was their com- 
mander. 

The natives who lived on the 
Islands were so startled to see the ships 
with their white sails, and the white- 
skinned men on board them, that they 
thought Captain Cook was one of 
their gods in human form, and for 
quite a period worshipped him as that 
god. 

In that way the Hawaiian Islands 
were discovered, and were named by 
Captain Cook the ‘Sandwich Islands” 
in honor.of the Earl of Sandwich, who 
had helped in financing the voyage. 
Later that name was dropped and 
the older name that the Islanders 
themselves used, Hawaii, was again 
applied. 


There are many islands in the 
Hawaiian Archipelago. They reach 
from Midway to the “Big Island” of 
Hawaii, more than sixteen hundred 
miles or a little more than half as far as 
it is between San Francisco and New 
York. Generally, however, when one 
speaks of Hawaii he means the eight 
chief islands of the Group. These, 
and the way they are pronounced, are: 


Hawaii (Hah-weye’-ee)—the biggest 
of all 

Maui (Mow’—as in “hay mow’’—ee) 

Oahu (Oh-ah’-hoo) 

Kauai (Cow-weye’) 

Molokai (Moh-low-kah’-ee) 

Lanai (Lah-neye’) 

Niihau (Nee-how’) 

Kahoolawe (Kah-hoo-lah’-vy) 


Those eight islands lie fairly close 
together at the southeastern end of 
the Hawaiian group. They cover a 
section of the ocean about as long as 
is the distance from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles, and on one of the islands 
mountains rise two and a half miles 
into the air. 


When Captain Cook discovered 
Hawaii, the islands had just come 
under the control of their first king, 
Kamehameha (Kah-may’-hah-may’- 
hah) The Great. Before that, they 
had been ruled by a number of different 
chieftains. 
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In the years that followed, after 
other ships began to visit the place, 
the people became acquainted with the 
United States, and many Americans 
made their homes there. Business 
interests, and the fact that Hawaii was 
closer to our country than to any other, 
caused them to desire to become a 
part of America, and thirty-seven 
years ago the United States govern- 
ment accepted the islands and Hawaii 
changed its name to the Territory of 
Hawaii. The Hawaiian flag was taken 
down and the American flag raised in 
its place. 


Recently, you may have seen the 
stories in the newspapers that, last 
summer, the people of Hawaii asked 
the United States Congress to let them 
become a state. Just to see what it 
would look like, they made a new flag 
with forty-nine stars in it, for if 
Hawaii became a State, our flag would 
have to carry that number of stars. 
The sample flag had seven rows of 
seven stars each instead of six rows of 
eight stars that we now have. Hawaii 
is not yet a state, but some day it 
probably will be and then the flag 
will have to be changed, perhaps to 
the style they designed. 


SUGAR-CANE FIELDS IN BLOSSOM ADD TO HAWAII'S INTEREST AND BEAUTY 


Tis islands are so beautiful, 
unusual, and so pleasant a place in 
which to live that they are often called 
Paradise of the Pacific.”” Imag- 
ine a land where melons grow on trees, 
where a waterfall seems to run uphill, 
where the schoolhouses need no radia- 
tors or stoves, where people drive up 
in their automobiles to the crater of a 
volcano and look down into the fire 
pit in perfect safety, and where you 
can stand in snow on top of a moun- 
tain and look down into fields of sugar 
cane and pineapples and into the tops 
of the palm trees where coconuts are 
growing. 


If you were to go fishing in Hawaii 
you might catch a little fish you could 
hold in one hand that would look like 
a piece cut out of a rainbow, or a 
swordfish twice as big as yourself. 
It is a land where almost everything is 
different from all that is familiar in 
other parts of the United States. 


Wherever you are in Hawaii, water 
completely surrounds you; an auto- 
mobile can drive completely around 
the largest of the islands in one day! 
The hills never turn brown; trees, 
ferns and moss keep the mountains 
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always as green as in springtime. 
There are no snakes of any kind, nor 
any bears or lions; the only wild ani- 
mals are small deer, goats and pigs. 
But they do have volcanoes, and the 
children of Hawaii are as familiar with 
them as the children of the rest of 
America are with railway trains. 


There’s a strange thing about 
Hawaiian volcanoes. They are not 
phenomena of which to be afraid. 
They are wonderful to see, especially 
when they have fire in them. Every 
time that happens, ships and airplanes 
take people from all parts of the islands 
to Hilo city where they can get auto- 
mobiles to carry them to the volanco. 


At Kilauea, the largest active vol- 
cano in the world, people may stand 
right at the edge of the pit and look 
down into the fire. It is so big that it 
serves as a “safety valve’ to prevent 
explosions that might cause damage. 


The Hawaiian Islands are almost 
entirely volcanic. On every one of 
the chief islands one can see dead 
craters, and almost anywhere one 
can pick up pieces of lava rock. But 
only on the “Big Island’’ is there any 
steam, smoke or fire. That is one of 
the reasons people go to 
several islands when they 
visit Hawaii; no two of the 
islands are the same. 

— 
WWarn the ship docks 
} at Honolulu, the capital 
city of the Territory, pas- 
sengers find themselves in 
a place that looks almost 
like any other American 
city, except that coconut 
palms grow in the streets 
beside the buildings. There 
are street cars and tele- 
phones, and the roads are 
paved with concrete or 
macadam just as there are in 
another city. But there is 
the royal palace building, 
now the office of the gov- 
ernor and other territorial 
officials; there is the mon- 
ument to King Kameham- 
eha; the Queen’s home; and 
a single hedge of flowers 
known as the night-bloom- 
ing cereus that is over a half 
mile long: In other parts of 
the world this flower is so 
rare that scientists have 
been known to travel hun- 
dreds of miles to see it 
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bloom. In Honolulu, if 
you are there at the right 
time of year, you may see 
thousands of the flowers 
right along the street. 


Waikiki Beach is perhaps 
the most famous of all 
places in Hawaii. It is a 
beach of yellowish coral 
sand, right in Honolulu, 
where the water is so warm 
one may swim all day and 
never feel cold. 


Just a few miles from 
Honolulu are great fields of 
sugar cane and pineapples. 
People who are visiting 
there sometimes stop at lit- 
tle stands where the planta- 
tion people have fruit or 
cane for people to eat. 


When one wants to visit 
the other islands, one takes 
a steamship or airplane from 
Honolulu. By airplane it 
is only three hours to the 
farthest island, but by 
steamer it requires all night. 
Then, if we have gone to 
the “Big Island,”’ automo- 
biles carry us through jun- 
gles and plantations and 
more jungles again until we 
reach the Volcano. Beyond 
that the road continues around the 
island, passing ruined native temples, 
coffee groves, cattle ranches, and 
winding along sea coasts where turtles 
and fish can be seen swimming in the 
ocean water below. 


Should you take the plane to Maui, 
automobiles there will take you to the 
top of Haleakala, the largest dormant 
volcano in the world. Twenty-seven 
miles in circumference at the rim, it 
stands 10,000 feet high. Maui is an 
island that has been important in his- 
tory. The royal capital of Hawaii 
was once at the town of Lahaina, and 
the first American warships established 
the custom that has since been fol- 
lowed each time they visited there of 
anchoring off that town. 

Kauai Island is another place that is 
frequently visited. It is not as modern 
as some of its neighboring islands, but 
it has some of the most beautiful 
scenery in the entire territory. Be- 
cause of that it has been called the 
“Garden Island.” 


On Kauai there are great canyons, 
one of which appears to be a small 


model of the Grand Canyon of Ari- 
zona. On this island, also, is one of 
the rainiest places in the world, the 
top of the mountain known as Wai- 
aleale (Weye-ah’-alay-ah’-lay). Here 
more than thirty-six feet of rain falls 
each year; three feet a month; 
twelve inches every ten days; or more 
than one inch each twenty-four hours, 
every day in the year. 


There is one thing about Hawaii 
that is always interesting. If white 
people discovered the Islands one 
hundred and fifty-eight years ago, 
where did the people come from who 


were living there when Captain Cook 
arrived? 


Hawaiian legends, and scientists 
support the story, say about 500 A.D. 
the first Islanders. came to Hawaii. 
They used to live, before that, in some 
land near Java or Sumatra. Enemies 
had driven them out and they sailed 
in great canoes across the ocean look- 
ing for new homes. They traveled 
thousands of miles, carrying their 
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BY MOTOR HIGHWAY ONE ASCENDS TO HALEAKALA, THE LARGEST 
DORMANT VOLCANO IN THE WORLD 


families, their plants and plant seeds, 
and some of their animals with them. 
Many of them probably were lost and 
never found again. Buta few of them 
reached Hawaii and later, so the 
stories say, made several trips bringing 
more of their friends and relatives. 
When everyone who wanted to go 
had made the trip, they settled down 
and established their homes, and that 
was the beginning of the Hawaiian 
race. 


So today, when people go to Hawaii, 
they find not only white people but 
also people with dark brown skins, 
the Hawaiians, who speak a language 
that has many vowels and is very 
musical. They speak English, too, 
but among themselves they continue 
to speak their own language, because 
it is a beautiful one. And they have 
adopted as their motto a sentence that 
might well be the motto of all the 
United States: 


“Ua mau ke ea o ka aina i ka pono” 
(Oo’-ah nowkay a’-ah oh kah eye’- 
nah ee kah poh’-no). ‘The strength 
of the land is in righteousness.” 
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Woodland School, Kansas City, Missouri 
A MEETING OF THE ROOM IMPROVEMENT CLUB, SECOND GRADE 


Character Building 
Through Doing 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A TRAIT is quality of character. 
Just as the color of the hair is an 
element in the physical appearance of a 
person, so a trait such as honesty is an 
element in the sum total of character. 
The trait, however, may exist as a 
general and rather abstract ideal, or it 
may be thought of in terms of the 
many moral situations in which the 
trait may be practiced. Any program 
for building strong moral character 
must, therefore, not only include an 
effort to inculcate an understanding 
and love of these good qualities of 
character, as honesty, co-operation, 
orderliness, but it must include a con- 
stant study and checking of the prac- 
tice of these traits as represented in 
situations to which the child must 
make some kind of response. 

It is impossible to list all of these 
moral situations. No two people 
would, therefore, make up the same 
list of situations involving a given 
trait. There are, however, certain 
situations that may be considered as 
more or less common within a given 
community; many that have been 
accepted as common throughout the 


ages. Moral character may be defined 
as the way in which the individual 


Note: One of the most notable educa- 
tion surveys in curriculum revision is 
that of the Kansas City, Missouri, 
Public Schools in what constitutes 
| character for today's cltild and how to 
develop it through activities. 

Data for the survey, part of which 
is printed here through the courtesy 
of George W. Diemer, President of | 
Teachers College, Kansas City, and | 
Chairman of the Committee, was 
obtained from a questionnaire as to 
traits and situations in character 
training that was participated in by 
700 teachers and principals in the 
elementary schools of Kansas City. 

The teaching program that resulted 
is now functioning successfully and 
demonstrates the value of the activity 
conception of character building. 


responds to moral situations. The 
strength of moral character may be 
considered as measured by the degree 
to which the individual makes right 


responses to situations that have 
moral implications. 

A program of character building 
must, therefore, be based ultimately 
on the responses made to moral situa- 
tions. The ultimate purpose is to 
help the child to make a correct 
response to each moral situation. 
But since it is impossible to know all 
of these situations, a selection must be 
made to determine what situations 
are most frequent and with which of 
these the child needs most help. All 
would agree that honesty is a funda- 
mental trait of character which should 
be strongly inculcated in every child. 
There are, however, hundreds of honesty 
situations. Charters* found that in the 
public schools there were sixty or more 
honesty situations involving money 
alone. There are hundreds of other 
situations involving property of all 
kinds, fairness in work and play, truth- 
fulness. We may, however, generalize 
and consider that ‘‘fairness in play’’ or 
“respect for property of others” each 
represents a more or less general 
situation involving honesty. 


The first step therefore in building 
a program is to list important situa- 
tions and develop from these activi- 
ties which, through careful guidance 
and stimulation of child interest, will 
bring about right responses. The 
moral situations listed here may be 
the basis for citizenship teaching at 
their various grade levels. From these 
situations as backgrounds those proj- 
ects or units of teaching that will 
function in the building of character 
in boys and girls can be developed. 


The teacher should make a careful 
study of the situations listed in order 
that she may know those that, in the 
opinion of her co-workers in the school 
system, should receive special attention 
in the school. 

Stories from history, literature, 
newspapers, or original experiences, 
illustrating right practice in similar 
situations, that is, personifying the 
ideal represented, should be read or 
told. The teacher should not draw a 
moral from the story. If conclusions 


are drawn let them come from the 
children. 


Dramatization of stories or incidents 
involving analogous situations should 
occasionally be worked out. In per- 
sonifications, as in the reading or telling 
of the story, the child merely feels 
the part; where he takes the part he 
actually for the time being lives, in 
imagination, the part that he plays. 


*Charters, ‘“Teachings of Ideas,”” pp. 81-85. 
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Woodland School, Kansas City, Missouri 
STANDARDS OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP SET UP BY THE 


SECOND GRADE 


Kindergarten-Primary Situations 


y-Conrnot. 


Situation: When two children had 
trouble on the playground and went to 
their teacher about it, she said that 
they must talk it over until they came 
to some agreement. 

Response: By the time they had 
done this, each one was ready to admit 
his part of the blame, and no further 
discipline was needed. 


Situation: The teacher was called 
from the room. She asked a child to 
lead in the conversation period. 

Response: On her return the teacher 
found the group orderly and interested. 


Situation: A child was accidently 
hit by another child. 

Response: The impulse was to hit 
back, but the injured child controlled 
himself and accepted the other’s apology. 


Situation: The 
group was playing a 
game. One child 
received a hard fall. 

Response: He 
jumped up, did not 
cry, went on and 
finished the game. 


Situation: A 
child was going 
home from school. 

Response: He 
was very careful to 
stay on the walk 
and to cross the 
street only at the 
right place. 


Situation: The 
children were asked 
not to push one an- 
other in the swings. 
One child asked an- 
other to push him, 
offering a beautiful 
marble as an in- 
ducement. 

Response: The 
child refused, say- 
ing, made a 
rule about pushing 
the swings.” 


Situation: A 
mother came for a 
child in the car. 
The child was on 
the opposite side of 
the street. The 
mother beckoned 
to the child to come 


to the car. His first impulse was to 
run across the street to his mother. 

Response: The child went to the 
crossing at the end of the block in- 
stead of following his first impulse to 
dash across the street in the middle of 
the block. 


Situation: A child was given another 
child’s gloves by mistake. 

Response: ‘These are not my 
gloves; mine were just like them, but 
were about worn out.” 


Situation: A child broke a glass in 
rough play. 

Response: He brought a new one to 
replace the broken one. 


Situation: A pupil lost a penny out- 
side of the building. A penny was 
found inside the building. 

Response: The pupil insisted that 
he lost his penny outside. 


Situation: When lunch money was 
given out at noon, the teacher gave a 
dime to the wrong boy. 

Response: He gave it back and said, 
“T had only a nickel.” 


Courtesy AND CONSIDERATION. 


Situation: At Hallowe’en many 
children were not able to distinguish 
between fun and destruction of prop- 
erty. 

Response: The group discussed the 
matter and decided that dressing up 
and playing ghost would be good fun. 


WHEN THE KINDERGARTEN KEEPS HOUSE 


Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools 
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Situation: Some children reached 
the play apparatus, swings and sliding 
boards first. 

Response: These children, after 
swinging a few times, voluntarily 
offered others the opportunity to 
swing. 


Situation: A visitor called. 
Response: A pupil got a chair and a 
book for the visitor. 


Situation: The children were eagerly 
discussing an experience. 

Response: When one child began to 
talk, the others waited until he had 
finished before telling their experi- 
ences. 


Situation: A ball game in the 
kindergarten room grew noisy while a 
group from another room was reading 
in the hall. 

Response: One child said, ‘Our 
game is too noisy and will bother the 
children in the hall.”’ 


Situation: A new child had entered 
the class. 

Response: Another child helped 
him get his wraps, took him to the 
basement, played with him, and helped 
him become acquainted with others at 
recess. 


Situation: A boy had constructed a 
boat with blocks. A child in passing 
to put away material, knocked some 
blocks out of place. 

Response: The child replaced the 
blocks without being told to do so by 
the teacher. 


Situation: The children were dye- 
ing material to make aragrug. There 
were places for six children to work, 
but the teacher called seven by mistake. 

Response: One child, not finding a 
place, quietly went to her chair and 
waited for her name to be called again. 


Co-orzrarion. 


Situation: The teacher was de- 
tained. The class became disorderly 

Response: One pupil took charge; 
then the others co-operated in carrying 
on the work quietly until the teacher 
returned. 


Situation: In the between-recita- 
tion period some children did not have 
enough assigned work to occupy them 
the entire time. 

Response: The class agreed upon 
four or five things that could be done 
when the required work was finished. 
These were listed on the blackboard 
so that each child could make his own 
choice. 


Situation: Some 
children had colds. 

Response: They 
used their handker- 
chiefs when cough- 
ing and sneezing. 


Situation: A 
child found a half- 
eaten apple on the 
school grounds. 

Response: In- 
stead of eating it, 
he picked it up and 
put it in the trash 
box. Then he 
washed his hands. 


INI- 
TIATIVE AND PER- 
SEVERANCE. 


Situation: A 
child met a diffi- 
culty while reading. 

Response: He 
went to a chart and 
found the difficulty 
without help. 


Situation: Some children were 
working in a group. One child, mak- 
ing a house from a heavy cardboard 
box, tried to cut a window. He had 
little success with scissors. 

Response: Another boy stopped his 
work, got a knife, and started making 
the window by punching a hole. The 
other boy then finished the work. 


Situation: A pupil did not finish a 
particular piece of work in the allotted 
time. 

Response: Recognizing the need of 
contributing his part to the activity, 
he remained after school until the work 
was accomplished. 


Pyourncss. 


Situation: A number in the class 
were slow about stopping their work 
and putting away materials. 

Response: A decision was made by 
the class to stop all work and get ready 
for the recitation as soon as the signal 
was given. The children got ready 
much more quickly and saved time. 


Situation: A group of children who 
were very slow in responding to signals, 
lost part of several recess periods as a 
result. 

Response: When they found they 
were taking their own play time by not 
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putting away materials on time, they 
discontinued the habit. 


Situation: There was a_ school 
program. A child who had a leading 
part knew that he must be there on 
time. 

Response: He got everything in 
réadiness and urged his parents to 
have him there on time. 


Situation: ‘There were scraps of 
paper lying on the floor around the 
waste-basket. 

Response: A_ child voluntarily 
picked them up. 


Situation: Books were arranged in 
an orderly way on the library table. 

Response: After looking through 
the books to find the one he desired, 
the child left them in an orderly 
arrangement. 


Situation: Wraps had fallen to the 
floor in the cloakroom. 

Response: Each child felt himself 
responsible and saw that the cloak- 
room was left in order. 


Situation: A work period necessi- 
tated the use of many materials. 

Response: Each child took care of 
his own materials and put them away 
properly. 
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Our Grocery Store Taught Health 


Some phase of community life 
was to be the unit of work for the low 
second grade. I was on the lookout 
for any manifestation of special inter- 
est that the children showed along this 
line. 

During the children’s free time a 
play telephone was always in use. I 
suggested that some of them bring 
toy phones from home. In a few days 
about a half dozen appeared. They 
did not seem to be used so much for 
social conversation as for ‘“business’’; 
there was a continual ordering of 
“things” from the store. When asked 
if they would like to make a store and 
have a real place from which to order, 
they replied, ‘““Oh, could we?” with 
such delight on their faces that I knew 
this activity would be one they would 
genuinely enjoy. 

Forty boys and girls went into a 
huddle and determined they would 
begin their unit the very next day. 
They decided that they wanted a 
grocery store. Each was to bring any 
empty food cartons or cans that had 
fresh unmarred labels. There was a 
heated discussion over the store’s 
name. Some wished to _ call it 
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“Roger,” some, “A & P,” and some, 
“Franklin’s.” It was finally agreed 
that their store must have a name 
which they, themselves, originated. 
That point, though, was lost for the 
moment in the enthusiasm of planning 
where the store should be, how large, 
and how much stock. 

Each day arms full of stock arrived. 
Empty cartons, boxes of all sizes and 
descriptions, paper bags, coffee, tea, 
and tobacco cans, sardine, salmon and 
tomato cans, all varieties, were brought 
by the class. 

With chairs close together, they 
began to discuss just what had to be 
done to get the store ready for its 
official opening. Cans must be 
washed, counters and shelves made, 
stock arranged, clay fruit and vege- 
tables modeled and painted, price tags 
and signs lettered, stock listed and 
priced, paper bags sorted as to size, 
and folded for use. 

The children were left free to carry 
out these ideas. They discovered 
their own strength, skill, and weak- 
ness. It did not take them long to 
see that boxes of uneven height would 
not make satisfactory counters. “It 
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just didn’t look like a real store,” they 
said. There were two small tables in 
the room of which they took possession 
at once. They were suitable as far 
as they went, but much of the stock 
could not be put on them. One of the 
children remembered two low, narrow 
tables about seven feet long in the 
cafeteria that were not being used. 
These were loaned to us, and proved 
to be just what was needed. 

Shelves could not be made for they 
could not be nailed to the slate black- 
board. Therefore one of the tables 
was placed against the blackboard and 
used as a shelf. Boxes were put on it 
and the stock arranged in sections on 
the boxes. The other table was used 
as a counter. The group who were 
painting our signs discovered that 
they must know how to spell, print, 
and make the cent (¢) mark. Any 
information asked for was put on the 
blackboard for the benefit of all. 


A: the next meeting of the stock- 
holders, the stock was very critically 
discussed; which foods were healthful, 
which not. The children classed 
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coffee, tea, and tobacco as being 
unnecessary and harmful. At this 
point the teacher asked them if they 
did not think it would be a good idea 
to have in the store only foods that 
were healthful, making their store 
in this way a real help to the com- 
munity. One child suggested that 
the name of the store should be THE 
HEALTH GROCERY STORE. 
This name satisfied everyone. 

For a few days business went for- 
ward with enthusiasm and pleasure, 
although it did not seem to be done 
with much more detail or discernment 
than when first started. It seemed 
an opportune time for a trip to one of 
the best neighborhood grocery stores. 
The children were delighted with the 
plan. 

Before leaving we made a list of 
things to be specially noticed at the 
store: 

Appearance of store 

Arrangement of stock 

Appearance of manager and clerks 
(manners, especially) 


The children noticed and enjoyed 
everything. The manager had been 
told that we would descend upon him, 
so he was prepared. The climax came 
when he served us all with grape juice 
and cake. So many of the children 
were on relief that this treat meant 
much to them. 

The next day a short note of thanks 
to our friend, the store manager, was 
composed by the class. It was put 
on the blackboard and each child 
copied it. The best one was chosen 
by the class to be sent. All forty of 
them went to the mail box and posted 
the letter. They also dictated to me 
an account of the trip. A typed copy 
of this story was given each child, 
who made his own illustrations and 
binding for ‘““The Book.” Even the 
poorest readers in the class had no 
difficulty in reading it. 

The stockholders decided that ‘“The 
Health Store’ needed a manager. 
They stipulated that he should employ 
only clerks who were honest, neat, 
polite and skilled in adding and making 
change. Business began to move more 
smoothly and with much more detail. 
A great improvement took place in the 
arrangement of the stock. Cans and 
boxes that were alike were placed to- 
gether; brands were noticed and simi- 
lar ones put together. Catsup and 
grape juice were a colorful and popular 
addition. ‘These were made by adding 
water to red and purple tempera paint. 

Great boxes of sand did duty as 
sugar, flour and meal. They were 
measured by real dry measures, or on 


real scales. Water was used as syrup, 
kerosene, and other liquids. The dry 
and wet measures and the scales were 
given us by the school. 

All this activity was extremely 
untidy at first, but gradually the chil- 
dren learned how to manage better, 
“‘*how to arrange good stock.” 


U- to this time the correlation of 
work with the store had not been car- 
ried into the day’s program beyond the 
children’s free time. We now studied 
arithmetic almost entirely from prob- 
lems that arose in the store. These 
problems tied up also with reading, 
writing, spelling, health and safety. 
Each customer must make a written 
list of purchases to be ordered. This 
was simple, as the names of the gro- 
ceries and the prices were printed on 
large signs which had been made by 
the children. They had merely to 
read the sign placed over the product, 
and copy down the price. At first 
the customers made only one pur- 
chase, for the process of making change 
with toy money seemed difficult enough 
without addition. Later their orders 
included two items, and finally three. 
Any clerk who resorted to counting on 
his fingers was “fired” at once. The 
total, each child understood what 
total meant, was found not only by 
the storekeeper, but also by the cus- 
tomer. Buying was done in person 
and over the telephone. 

Through the discussion of orders the 
children grew in understanding of 
balanced, healthful meals. They 
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learned what would be best to buy if 
only one dish could be served at a meal. 

The other second grade was invited 
to come in and enjoy our store. In 
planning how to make their visit as 
interesting as possible, a brief 
dramatization, showing the importance 
of cleanliness in handling foods, re- 
sulted. Of course every purchase 
made involved spontaneous drama- 
tization, but the class seemed to 
specially enjoy one that was planned. 
Many times later they originated 
little plays illustrating points in their 
lessons that could be tied up with the 
grocery store. One showed the danger 
of matches. 

A customer came into the store and 
asked for a box of matches, the one- 
cent size. The shrewd clerk looked at 
her sternly and asked if she were 
buying for herself or for her mother. 
When she admitted that the matches 
were for herself, he told in no uncertain 
terms the danger of playing with 
matches. 


Tix sand table part of the proj- 
ect had no connection with the 
grocery-store activity except in the 
imagination of the children, yet it was 
such an enjoyable and _ satisfying 
experience, and the connection so very 
real to them, that I am including a 
description of it. 

Our sand table is six and one-half 
feet square by six inches deep. It is 
made of zinc, is on rollers and is moved 
easily when empty. A week or two 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Reading and the Non-English Child 


STATE OF WYOMING PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Beerorz rating the foreign child 
it will be necessary for the teacher 
first to determine just where each 
child belongs. A distinction must 
be made between the children who 
know few or no English words, those 
who have a limited amount of English 
and those who have mastered an Eng- 
lish vocabulary, yet are unable to do 
regular grade work because of a 
language handicap. It becomes the 
task of the teacher to handle all Eng- 
lish difficulties according to the need 
of the individual pupil. With non- 
English speaking children entering 
the first grade it should not be ex- 
pected, except in rare cases, that such a 
child will master sufficient English and 
complete the first grade in one year. 

Since these children do not have 
within their experience and have not 
mastered the tool which is the basis 
of work, it is not fair to the non-Eng- 
lish nor the English speaking child to 
place them in the same class forall 
activities. The nature of the task to 
be accomplished and the varied experi- 
ence of the child necessarily makes 
the teaching method very different. 
The first need of the non-English 
speaking child is an oral English 
vocabulary. This vocabulary must 
be made up of words he needs first 
even before his reading begins, but 
words that will be the basis of his first 
reading units. This oral vocabulary 
he does not learn from books or from 
the blackboard, but from the teacher 
because it is an oral task entirely. 


1. Classification 


The method used will be governed 
largely by the type of foreign child 
entering the first grade. These may 
be classified as: 


a. Those who speak and understand 
no English. 

b. Those who speak and understand 
some English. 


2. General Method for Those 
Who Speak and Understand 
No English 


It is best that the direct method be 
used, that is, that English be taught 
by using English as a means of instruc- 
tion. Language is acquired by use, by 
associating verbal expressions with 


objects, ideas or experiences. Trans- 
lation methods force the pupil to asso- 
ciate one language form with another 
and a pupil so taught must always 
think of the equivalent native word 
before he can think of the English 
expression. Translation methods do 
not enable the pupil to think of an 
object, or to have an idea and to think 
of the English word to express the idea. 
The direct method enables the pupil 
to say and think something in English. 

This must not be understood to 
mean that the teacher should not 


Note: The revised Course of Study 
| for Elementary Schools, State of 
| Wyoming, offers unique help in the 

teaching of reading. The suggestions 

in this article from the research of the 

Wyoming State Board of Education 

is especially important in a month 


when. we are thinking of wider co-opera- 
tion between the schools and the com- | 
munity. 

We are able to offer this extract 
through the co-operation of B. H. Mc- 
Intosh, Commissioner of Education, | 

of Wyoming. 


know the foreign language of the pupil, 
but it does mean that the teacher must 
refrain from using the foreign language 
in teaching. The more English the 
pupil hears and uses the sooner he 
will be able to speak. Activities 
should be provided of a non-reading 
type, even though these children are 
in the first grade. This leads us to 
defer reading even though the child 
is six years old. We must give them 
things to do with others socially, 
worthwhile motives for talking and 
discussion, situations calling for ques- 
tions properly stated, hoping always 
that in these experiences are being 
rooted meanings to support the words, 
phrases, sentences and paragraphs to 
be. 

One can conceive of a situation 
where a child has had the experiences 
desirable in interpreting reading and 
yet not matched them up with appro- 
priate and correct oral terms. If he 
has not done so, he will still have the 
problem of learning appropriate and 
correct oral words for the experience 


before the reading can have much mean- 
ing, or before he can be much interested 
in the new skill. We wonder if per- 
haps there is not a tremendous loss to 
children in requiring them to make 
so great an effort to get something 
which can be acquired more easily 
when the conditions are right and 
favorable. Undoubtedly our tradi- 
tional procedures in this matter must 
give way to a more enlightened prac- 
tice. 

The teacher will not hurry these 
children or impose meaningless things 
upon them. By deferring books for a 
time she is building a strength and 
attitude which will enable them to get 
more from their reading when they 
take it up. These children are not 
dull nor are they being penalized in 
any way. Some are bright, capable 
children with a high mentality, who 
will do excellent work in school. 


3. Specific Method 


#@. PRE-FIRST grade class for non- 
English speaking children. 


The pre-first grade for the non- 
English speaking child is a class for a 
foreign child of normal mentality, so 
far as can be determined, who has not 
enough oral English to warrant his 
beginning reading until he has had 
approximately five full months’ in- 
tensive work in English, during which 
time oral English is the primary assign- 
ment. This work in connection with 
the activity program in which the 
child participates with the other chil- 
dren should give the normal child 
enough English to begin reading activi- 
ties. With the unusual child possibly 
less time will be required for this 
preparatory or English vocabulary 
development period. These children 
should not be retarded in this group 
the second year and only non-English 
speaking children are to be admitted 
to this group. Also it should be kept 
in mind that the non-English child be 
grouped apart from the English speak- 
ing children for purposes of language 
only. This is done that more inten- 
sive training in English with proper 
method may be given, on the one hand, 
and that the time of the English speak- 
ing children may not be wasted on the 
other. 
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For the purpose of developing a basis a—I 
for thinking in English a speaking b—ink 
vocabulary should be learned before 
the work in reading is taken up. Eng- a—it ice 
lish speaking children have had nearly aus ad iron inside 
six years of training and experience in 
language when they enter first grade, 
yet their language is meager. Since pliwn 4 ain b—job Jack 
there are many thousand words in y a—jump janitor 
every language and some are more d 
necess than others, care should be 
taken pepo words which have the #—408 duck knob k k 
greatest chance of being needed. dry a—dress kite cy 
These are words of common experience a—doll dish 
shared by all children. doctor delivery b—knife b—keep 
The following vocabulary is sug- g—drink b—dirty 
gestive. In some cases words may be g—door b—dime 
substituted to good advantage. This drive b—dollar a—little a—late 
will depend largely upon the environ-  a—do b—desk lock lady 
ment and experience of the child. lumber laundry 
Vocabulary tough 
It is aimed that the words marked a—eat a—egg 
“ta” shall be among the very first ones early easy long lace 
used; those marked “‘b” will follow and b—lunch lazy 
the remaining ones will be attempted *% *Y& a—ecars law letters 
as needed: engine a—alike b—look 
a 
a—am a—are f m 
aunt b—automobile a—father b—fat b—meat b—more 
b—and fence fly mailman mud 
b—flowers fruit a—m b—me 
apple apron y 
accident against a—milk a—mouth 
b ag 8 march b—money 
a—fingers a—floor b—monkey a—man 
bad bears os fork a—mother a—make 
a—bread basket b—factory muddy 
find b—found 
a—boy a—bird n 
blouse brown 
beat burn b—nickel nails 
garage b—game 
brick b—banana grocer a—get a—not b—name 
b—beans groceries b—good-bye 
grandfather b—goat b—our b—open 
b—bed blanket b—garden grow b—out ocean 
b—blocks b—book b—ground gloves b—office 
bank b—bell b—give gravel a—on orange 
bottom by gocse overalls b—old 
b—bite 
c h p 
o~cat b—his b—has b—please pancake 
ceiling ecietin a—he a—horse paint b—penny 
ese cloth a—hat a—house a—pencil b—picture 
a—home h pound pickle 
b—hammer b—hot a—pig pigeon 
b—hen pillow b—potatoes 
a—clock b—children her help pay b—park 
close carpenter a—hands a—hair a—policeman partners 
cross church how much b—high a—playground a—paper 
chicken a—cry hard haul b—principal plate 
b—careful careless hold a—have pretty b—party 
20 
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Santa Claus 


b—sleep 

b—sing 

a—stand 
short 
saw 
slow 


b—sidewalk 


strong 


b—sandwich 


b—sweet 


a—teeth 
tall 


b—trousers 


time 
b—top 
b—to 


they 


b—tooth brush 


uncle 


uniform 


b—rabbit 
recess 
rain 

b—read 


b—this 


vase 


a—woman 
b—work 
a—window 


a—walk write 


whistle well 
wind with 
wolf a—wash 
b—white b—water 
wall went 
wait wages 
b—wagon b—warm 
woods what 
y 
a—yours a—yes 


@. Conversation. 


Conversation between the teacher 
and pupil is the most natural way of 
teaching English. In an introductory 
lesson for non-English beginners the 
teacher touches a number of familiar 
objects which come within the child’s 
experience and calls them by name: 
window, book, stove, chair. This is 
done repeatedly until the child has 
heard the names of familiar objects 
many times. Soon the child will 
volunteer the names of the objects 
when pointed to by the teacher. 
This device should be extended as a 
method of increasing the child’s Eng- 
lish vocabulary, care being taken to 
have the child pronounce the words 
correctly from the beginning. 


d. Games. 


The non-English child should partici- 
pate in all games with other children. 
In addition there should be planned 
games for the group or in co-operation 
with other children to aid definitely 
in the development and use of English. 
Games should be directed in such a way 
that it becomes necessary for the non- 
English child to participate in speech. 
For example, a game worked out 
where the child has to touch and name 
objects. A game of this kind may 
develop into the use of sentences. 
Instead of pointing to a book and 
saying “‘book”’ the child may take a 
book and say “I have a book.” Such 
exercises will do much to familiarize 
children with a wide vocabulary both 
in hearing and speech. The teacher 
will not talk to children but with them 
if she aims to accomplish the most in 
English. Such a teacher will find 
ways to encourage children to speak 
English among themselves and on the 
playground. 


@. Pictures. 


Pictures furnish vocabulary oppor- 
tunity. 


(1) Pictures may be of an individual 
thing, a girl, a boy, an animal. 


(2) Action pictures. The girl is 
running. The boy is playing ball. 


(3) Pictures may give opportunity 
for longer conversation. For example 
—a picture of a boy washing his hands. 
Conversation may extend to health 
habits. 


My hands are clean. 
I wash my hands. 
I brush my teeth. 


fl. Reading picture books. 


Reading from picture books is a 
very helpful exercise. These books 
may be those the children have made.. 


4. First Reading 


After the non-English child has 
sufficiently mastered an English 
vocabulary, reading may be taken up 
by the same methods used with Eng- 
lish speaking children. Care must be 
taken not to proceed too rapidly and 
that the child comprehends what he 
reads. The teacher should constantly 
check the comprehension until she is 
absolutely satisfied that the child has 
an intelligent understanding of what 
is read. The first reading is to be 
within the range of the oral vocabu- 
lary. The teacher should keep a list of 
words within the child’s spoken 
vocabulary and experience which can 
be used as a basis of the first reading 
activities. 

When books are taken up they must 
deal with experiences which are ex- 
pressed in the child’s vocabulary. 
Since the English speaking child’s 
vocabulary has as a basis the child’s 
experiences it will not be difficult to 
make the transition from the vocabu- 
lary building work and to prepare the 
child for book reading work by the 
same methods used with English 
speaking children. 


5. Standards for Language 
Experiences of the Non-English 
Child in a Preparatory Class 


Saying greetings, yes, no, teacher’s 
name. 
Saying short verses. 


Playing games of “Follow the 
Leader.” 


Naming toys and objects in games. 
Asking for what he wants. 
Answering a question involving good 
sentence, correct words. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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a—run 
rough 
ride 
rubbers b—room 
| b—rope race 
a—river runs 
a—red roof 
straw 
a—see 
squirrel 
a—shoes 
stone 
a—street 
b—Sunday 
soft 
| b—sky b—sew ae 3 
spoon b—soup 
b—sugar salt 
b—sand slides 
shop sour 
a—she a—-sister 
a—soap sick 
a—stockings a—sit 
a—school skirt 
street car speed 
swim stay 
b—sell b—sun 
b—shut 
sack 
b—skip 
t 
a—towel 
b—trees 
tried 
b—throw 
b—table 
take 
tie 
b—teach b—toys 
truck traffic 
through 
a—thank you b—telephone 
u 
under 
b—umbrella 
| v 
w 
b—was 
wet 
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The Valentine Party. 


A Play 


By LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


Any platform, set with a few 
pieces of furniture to represent a 
sitting-room, will be appropriate for 
the performance of this play. As 
many boys and girls as desired may 
take part. Half are costumed as 
Valentines. These boys wear peaked 
hats made of red paper. The girls 
wear small sound caps of the same 
material, tied under the chin with 
paper streamers. Each Valentine 
wears a paper heart, reaching just 
below the knees back and front 
These hearts are made of large doubled 
pieces of rather stiff paper, with a hole 
cut in the middle for the head of the 
wearer to go through; or of two 
separate pieces of paper fastened on 
the shoulder with tapes. The hats 
and hearts can be made by the children 
themselves as seat-work during school 
hours. 


The hearts may be as elaborate or 
as simple as desired. They are deco- 
rated in front with brightly colored 
pictures cut from flower catalogs or 
from other magazines with flower and 
ornamental pictures; or brightly 
colored designs may be crayoned upon 
them. Each heart has a decorative 
border either crayoned with a vivid 
color or trimmed with white lace, 
which is made from strips of white 
paper folded several times, and then 
perforated along the edges with small 
cuttings. When the paper is unfolded 
a lacy figure will be seen. 


The stage is hung with different- 
sized hearts, cut from red construction 
paper, and arranged in strings or in a 
fringe along the wall. 


Painted in green on the back drop, 
close to a side entrance to the stage, 
is a mail box. This should be about 
the height of a child. U. S. Mail is 
printed in large red letters on the top. 
Or if desired, a screen covered with 
green cambric to represent the mail 
box may stand beside a side entrance, 
allowing the players to enter as if they 
had been enclosed by the box. U. S. 
Mail in red cut-paper letters is pasted 
on. 

Fresh red candles stand on the 
table, mantlepiece, bookcase, or on 
whatever furniture has been chosen 
for the stage. 


Characters 


Sar VALENTINE, A tall boy 
THE VALENTINES, Boys and girls 
NEp, The son of the house 
Dororny, The daughter of the house 
Party Gugsts, More boys and girls 


Scene I 
(The stage is empty.) 


WV orce (from the mail box): I 
dont want to lie here all night. 

SeconD Voice (from mail box): I 
don’t either. (A rustle of paper is 
heard in the box.) 

First Voice (from mail 
Keep on kicking, Valentines. 
to get out. 

Voice (from mail box): Keep 
on. That’s right. I want to get out. 

Cuorus oF Voices (from mail box): 
We all want to get out. We all want 
to get out. 

First Voice (sadly): The mail box 
is too strong. It won’t open. 

THIRD Voice (disappointedly): Don’t 
you suppose it will, if we keep on 
kicking hard? 

CxHorus oF Voices (from mail box): 
Let’s all try. (A great rustling of 
paper is heard.) 

CHorus oF VoIcEs (sounding above 
the rustling): It’s opening! It’s open- 
ing! It’s opening! 

(The children dressed as valentines 
enter on tip-toe from the mail box. They 
walk here and there around the room 
looking at everything.) 

VALENTINE ONE: The room’s all 
fixed up for a party, a valentine party. 

VALENTINE Two: Look at the red 
hearts! 

VALENTINE THREE: And the red 
candles! I’m going to light them. 
(She lights the red candles with a match 
taken from a box on the table, or a red 
lighting effect may be used.) 

VALENTINE THREE: Well, what 
shall we do now? 

CHORUS OF THE VALENTINE CHIL- 
DREN: Let’s dance! 

CHorus OF OTHER VALENTINES: 
And sing! 

(A sound is heard from the direction 
of the mail box. Through it comes a 
tall boy wearing a long cape with heart 
decorations. A large red heart hangs 


box): 
I want 


from his neck, and he has a crown of 
smaller ones. The crown is made by 
pasting the hearts on a band which ties or 
snaps around the head.) 

VALENTINES: It’s Saint Valentine! 

SAINT VALENTINE: Yes; that’s who 
I am. 

SMALLEST VALENTINE: Where did 
you come from? 

SAINT VALENTINE: Out of the mail 
box, just the way you did. What 
are all you Valentines doing out here? 

CHorus oF Voices: Having a party. 

SMALLEST VALENTINE: Will you 
play with us, Saint Valentine? 

SAINT VALENTINE: Of course I will. 
What are you going to play? 

CHORUS OF VALENTINES: 
going to dance and sing. 


(SAINT VALENTINE takes the two 
smallest children by the hands. Then all 
join hands in a circle and dance around 
singing to tune of ‘“‘The Farmer in the 
Dell.’’) 


We're 


Saint Valentine is here. Saint Valen- 
tine is here. 

High-ho and merry-o. Saint Valen- 
tine is here. 


(SAINT VALENTINE winds in and out 
among the children, taking each by the 
hand in turn, first one by the right hand, 
then one by the left.) 

ALL (singing as they dance): 

He takes us by the hand. He takes us 
by the hand. 


High-ho and merry-o. He takes us by 
the hand. 


(As many children as can be taught 
to do so join in this dance figure, winding 
in and out around the circle singing.) 


We take him by the hand. We take 
him by the hand. 
High-ho and merry-o. 

by the hand. 


CHORUS OF VALENTINES: That was 
fun! 

VALENTINE ONE: What shall we do 
next? 
’ VALENTINE Two: Let’s play we're 
the children in school. 

CHORUS OF VALENTINES: Oh, that 
will be fun, too! 

VALENTINE THREE: Who'll be the 
teacher? 

VALENTINE Four: Will you be the 
teacher, Saint Valentine? 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Art in Childhood 


By 


Fresrvarv’s art is developed 
along lines suggested by two of the 
holidays that enliven our shortest 
month, Washington’s Birthday and 
Valentines’ Day. We include six de- 
signs for valentines, a page of favors 
for holiday parties, silhouette por- 
traits of George and Martha Wash- 
ington and a poster of the Custis 
children. 

George Washington never had any 
children of his own, but there were 
two periods during his tenancy of 
Mount Vernon, his beautiful estate on 
the Potomac, when the lovely old 
rooms rang with the laughter of chil- 
dren. In January, 1759, George Wash- 
ington married a widow, Mrs. Martha 
Dandridge Custis, and brought her 
two little children to live with them at 
Mount Vernon. Jack, the eldest, John 
Parke Custis, was about six years old, 
and his sister Martha, or Patsy as she 
was called, about four. These two 
children were very fortunate in their 
step-father. He gave them all the 
best material things obtainable in the 
Colonies or to be brought from Eng- 
land, he provided them with the finest 
tutors, and gave much thought to 
their upbringing and character build- 
ing. There were a few happy years 
together at Mount Vernon, and then 
Patsy died at sixteen. Soon after, 
John Custis married and went away. 
He contracted camp fever at the siege 
of Yorktown, and died at twenty- 
seven, leaving a young widow and four 
small children. 

Washington, deeply grieved by the 
death of this step-son, whom he loved 
like a son, took the two younger chil- 
dren home to Mount Vernon, and 
brought them up there. Eleanor 
Parke Custis, called Nellie, was only 
about three at the time, and her 
brother, George Washington Parke 
Custis was almost two years younger. 
Once again the old mansion echoed 
to young voices. Nellie had a harpsi- 
chord, brought from England, and 
learned to play it excellently to the 
great delight of Washington. Noth- 
ing was forgotten that would further 
their advancement or add to their 
happiness. 


For February’s Holidays 


When Lafayette revisited America 
in 1824 he told George Washington 
Parke Custis that he had first seen 
him on the portico of Mount Vernon 
in 1784 “‘a very little gentleman with a 
feather in his hat, holding fast to one 
finger of the General’s big hand.”’ 

Nellie Custis was ten years old 
when Washington was named as Presi- 
dent, and her brother was eight. On 
Washington’s last birthday, February 
22, 1799, Nellie was married at Mount 
Vernon to Lawrence Lewis, the son of 
Washington’s sister, Betty Washington 
Lewis, and Fielding Lewis. Young 
Lawrence was a favorite with his uncle, 
and the match was very pleasing to 
Washington. 

In later years George Washington 
Parke Custis married and established 
himself in a fine home called ‘‘Arling- 
ton’ on the banks of the Potomac, 
opposite the city of Washington. His 
daughter Mary Custis married Robert 
E. Lee. They made their home at 
Arlington, and it was from there Lee 
rode away to head the Southern 
armies in the Civil War. The fine 
old mansion and the grounds around 
it are now the Arlington National 
Cemetery, where many of our most 
illustrious dead are buried. 


Tae poster for this month pic- 
tures Nellie Custis and her brother 
Washington, as the boy was called at 
home. These costumes may seem a 
little surprising, since we often see 
pictures of children in Washington’s 
time dressed like small replicas of 
their elders, but the ones illustrated 
are authentic, since they were taken 
from a Washington family portrait, 
painted by Edward Savage. George 
Washington, in the Colonial blue and 
buff, is seated at a map-covered table. 
Beside him stands little George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, his straight light 
brown hair worn rather long. His 
broad collar and sleeve ruffles are 
white, and his suit is a soft rose pink. 
His stockings are gray. Nellie, stand- 
ing behind her grandmother, is dressed 
in white, with a broad bright blue 
sash and pink stockings. Her hair is 
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darker brown than her brother’s. To 
give the poster a seasonable touch, the 
background is red, white and blue, the 
outer stripe red, the middle stripe 
white, the center panel blue. 


Tix six valentines may be 
painted with water-color or crayons, 
or cut from colored paper. Number 1 
shows a heart house, the heart of 
bright red, with light yellow door and 
window frames, with deep blue showing 
in the window openings. The little 
green door, with brown or silver hinges, 
is cut all around on the heavy lines, 
and opens. A piece of deep blue paper 
can be pasted over this opening from 
the back. A photograph might appear 
in the opening, or there might be a 
verse written there. The steps are 
white against a background of 
greenery, the stones over the door are 
in soft tints and the chimney is orange- 
red with a white top. 

Number 2 has a background of 
gold. A lace pattern is cut from 
white paper, with the center Jeft plain. 
This is attached to the center of the 
background with paste. In this space, 
raised on little folded paper hinges— 
see sketch—is .a gold heart with 
pinked edges. Over this is a red 
heart, slightly smaller, pierced with a 
silver arrow, and also raised a little on 
hinges. If, however, the hinges are 
too difficult, the design will be very 
effective flat. 

Number 3 is begun by cutting a 
frame from heavy gold paper—the 
small figures above this design show 
the component parts—then over the 
frame paste a red heart frame. Then 
span the opening with a stem running 
from top to bottom of the frame, 
attach the green leaves to the center 
and also to the heart frame. The 
flower with a yellow center may be in 
three shades of pink or rose or lavender, 
or a combination of blue-lavender and 
rose. When this is put together it will 
have a very attractive open-work 
effect. 

Number 4 has a red-heart gate in a 
white picket fence against a green 
background. The yellow path has 
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tinted stones and there are flowers in 
the grass. The heart is cut all around 
so that it opens at either hinge, and a 
slightly larger heart is pasted behind 
this opening and may have a verse on it. 


N UMBER 5 shows a “‘Heart Tree” 
of brilliant green, with a brown trunk 
rising from deeper green grass and 
blossoming in bright red hearts. The 
sky may be the deep blue of evening 
skies with gold stars, or you can 
leave out the stars and have a light 
blue sky, or rose shading from deep to 
light color. 

Number 6 can be developed in two 
ways, either mounted on a rectangular 
card or cut out in the irregular shape 
of the design. If the card is made in 
cut-paper, the frill can be cut from 
white paper in a lacy design, pleated 
into shape, and pasted behind the 
white frill, and of course the hearts are 
bright red. The larger flowers are in 
shades of rose, the small flowers light 
blue and the leaves green. The rib- 
bon is lavender and the background 
may be gold or a soft tan. 


I, the days of Washington, por- 
traits in silhouette were much in vogue. 
These shadow pictures, cut from 
black paper by skilful fingers, were 
mounted on white and framed in nar- 
row oval or square frames, and many 
of them have come down to us in 
modern times to be treasured for their 
decorative charm. The two shown 
here are framed in small black frames. 
The mat is of bright blue, the stars 
gold, and the background white. It 
might be very interesting for the chil- 
dren to make silhouette portraits of 
each other. By sitting between a 
strong light and a sheet of white paper, 
taking care not to be so far away from 
the background as to distort the 
image, a clear shadow will be thrown 
against the paper, and can be outlined 
with a pencil and later filled in with 
black. We do not often look at our 
friends in profile and so such pictures 
have the interest of novelty, and the 
children may have fun in guessing the 
originals of some of the silhouettes. 


Bvors and table decorations for 
February parties offer -excellent art 
problems. If it is an affair in honor of 
the birthday of George Washington, 
the children might like to dress up in 
cocked hats made of paper. These 
start with the familiar pointed paper 
hat of Figures A and B. Then turn 
up the front and back, as in Figure C, 


and fold down the top (Figure D). 
This gives a small close-fitting cap. 
Cut a large circle of paper with a head- 
sized hole in the middle, as in Figure E. 
Slip it over the cap and fasten them 
together, either with pins or paste. 
Then turn up the round brim in three 
places, as on Figure E. 

The finished hat (Figure F) is deco- 
rated with a cockade. This cockade 
can be made in two ways. Cut three 
circles of paper, the smallest of stiff 
red paper (L), the second size of white 
(G), the largest (H) of blue. Cut the 
edges of the two larger circles into 
fringe, paste (G) on (H), and attach 
to the hat with (L) to hold them in 
place, as in Figure F. This cockade 
may be made into an aigrette or stand- 
up type, by pasting (G) and (H) 
together in the center only, and folding 
in four, with the larger circle in the 
middle and attaching it to the hat with 
small circle (L). 

Figure N is a cocked-hat candy box 
made by cutting off a narrow ring 
from a paper mailing tube and attach- 
ing it to a circle of stiff paper, which is 
then folded up in three places around 
it. Red or dark blue will make 
attractive hats, the cardboard of the 
mailing tube being painted with 
tempera colors to match. Then a 
gay cockade can be attached to the 
side, and small candies put into the 
little box thus formed. 

A mailing tube is used also to make 
the log in Figure S. It is painted 
brown with a few marks to indicate 
the knotty markings of a cherry tree, 
a slit is cut on one side and into this is 
thrust a hatchet made of silver paper 
with a red handle. By closing one 
end of these logs they, too, will make 
jolly little candy boxes for the party 
table. The handle of the hatchet may 
be cut from red paper and the silver 
paper cut dcuble and folded over it, as 
in Figure T. 

The shield is to stand up at each 
place and may have a verse or the 
child’s name written on the back of the 
standard. Carried out in red, white 
and blue these will be showy as deco- 
rations. The “bunch of cherries is 
made of cut-paper, three red circles 
with a dab of white on each as a high- 
light (this is possible for the older chil- 


dren with more skilful fingers) at-. 


tached to brown stems and having two 
green leaves pasted over them. 

For a Valentine party each guest 
might wear the happy-heart mask 
(Figure J) made of bright red paper and 
marked with simple black lines, with 
holes cut for eyes and mouth and 
strings to tie it on. 


Figures Q and R are to be cut from 
bright red paper and folded as shown, 
to stand up on the table, and may 
have a Valentine verse written upon 
them. At the bottom of the page are 
four different patterns showing how 
strings of paper can be cut from bright 
red paper and used to festoon about 
the party table. 


A FEW years ago, when the 
public had more money to spend on 
the luxury of traveling than is availa- 
ble today, everyone felt that it was 
essential to see certain important 
tourist centers and “sights” of this 
country and Europe. Now that we 
must fall back upon the simple joys of 
home, there has been an important 
advance in civic pride. Weare coming 
to know our own cities, towns, and 
villages, and finding them well worth 
the knowing. 

Every town has something of inter- 
est, either potential or actual, to dis- 
tinguish it from its neighbors, and by 
giving these existing things their full 
importance, and by developing their 
significance, we shall help children to 
feel a deeper interest in the home 
town and take greater pride in its 
well-being. Perhaps the town’s inter- 
est is scenic—a waterfall, a fine 
stretch of highway with noble old 
trees framing a mountain view; per- 
haps it is something of historical in- 
terest—an old house, a ruined fort 
which might be restored; it may be 
economic, such as the various state 
fish hatcheries and the experimental 
farms. There are ‘Painted Bluffs” 
and ‘Council Rocks” and “Indian 
Leaps” along many a river in our 
broad land, that help tie our own 
times to the days when the Indians 
roamed the country. The Southwest 
teems with legends of the Spanish 
conquistadores and padres, and the 
Mississippi Valley is filled with memo- 
ries of Mark Twain, of the French 
colonists, of the great saga of the 
mighty river. Let us encourage our 
young people to learn every local 
legend and to perpetuate it in some 
form or other. 

In Riverdale, on the northern edge 
of New York City, the community 
made a beautiful World-War Memorial 
in the form of a quaint bell-tower. 
There had long hung in the local fire 
house a big bell with an unusually 
fine tone, and some investigation 
revealed that it was an old Spa_.sh bell, 
brought back by American soldiers. 
Now it has a prominent and fitting 

(Continued on page 55) 
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This is Mr. Brown’s store. 

He has 10 valentines to sell. 

He has 5 cent, 10 cent and penny valentines. 
Betty wants to buy 5 valentines. 

She has 10 cents. 

She bought a 5 cent valentine. 

She bought 4 penny valentines. 

How much money did she have left? 

How many valentines did Mr. Brown have left? 
Color 8 little hearts and 4 big hearts red. 
How many hearts did you color? 
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FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 
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George Washington was our first 
president. 


February 22 is his birthday. 


Draw a picture of George 
Washington. 


When George was a boy he cut 
down a cherry tree. 


Draw a picture of the cherries, 
Color the cherries red. 


George Washington cut the 
cherry tree with an ax. 


Draw a picture of the ax. 


Abraham Lincoln was one of our 
presidents. 


February 12 is his birthday. 


Draw a picture of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


This is a picture of Abraham 
Lincoln's first home. 


His home was made of big logs. 


Draw a picture of the log 
house. - 
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OUR TOWN MAP 
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VALENTINES 


To M 
Valentine 


Color, cut out and fold. 
Write message inside. 


VALENTINE 


Color hearts at four corners red; 
border around center heart reds 
butterfly blue and yellow. 
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TO 


MOTHER 


Color haart red; inner sece 


tions green. 


Cut out. 
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BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 


1936 FEBRUARY 1936 


SUN. | MON. | TUE. | WED. | THU. | FRI. | SAT. 


1 
9 11/12/13) 
16 | 17 | 18 | 19 |20| 21 |22 
23 | 24125126127 128/29 


Coloring Suggestions, see page 60 
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FIRST-GRADE READING LESSON By Alice Hanthorn 


If woodchucks see their shadows, 
Back to their holes they go 

To sleep for six weeks longer, 
My grandma told me so. 


- 
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GROUND-HOG DAY 
February is a winter month. 
We like winter but we want spring to come. 
Can you tell when spring is coming? 
Watch the ¢ground-hog. 
He can tell you. 
He comes out of his hole on February two. 
When he sees his shadow he goes back. 


Then it is cold for six more weeks. 


SEAT WORK 
Draw picture of a girl Draw same girl with Draw same girl with. 
with long shadow. short shadow. long shadow. 

This is Mary’s This is Mary’s This is Mary’s 
shadow. It was shadow. It was shadow. It was 
made in the morning. made at noon. made in the afternoon. 
Look at the big picture of Put a line under. the words that are true. 

the woodchuck 
Color the picture. 1. Woodchucks live in trees 
What colors will you use? ---- -2.-Weodchucks eat lettuce grase 
3. Woodchuck’s other name is $uinS-nos 
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One-Hundred-Per Cent Subtraction 


By GUY M. WILSON, Boston University 


Qcsreacrion is simpler than 


f j 
addition from the oon ndpoint of the Note: Dr. Wilson's articles in II 12 
number facts. Addition calls for the a werican CHILDHOOD are attracting 8 
mastery of 480 facts. There are only | wide interest. Among surveys of - mB 
1oo needed for subtraction. Any modern methods in school subjects, his 3 8 
teacher can discover these facts by research in arithmetic is outstanding. 
subtracting each digit from every Simplification of drill and elimina- 
other digit. Obviously, where the tion of meaningless operations in 
lower figure is larger than the upper arithmetic are Dr. Wilson's watch- 
figure it will be necessary to borrow. words for success. Through his com- C d e 
The borrowed ten is added to the mon-sense methods, children om the 13 16 8 6 5 
upper figure in order to make sub- 
follows shows the 100 subtraction 7 7 5 . 4 
facts. 
00000000 0 0 6 9 3 4 I 
I 
Group III 
€ 3 6 63 
II 9 7 12 II 
444 § 4 4 4 4 7 3 4 
3 5 §.% 4 $8 2 9 7 
6 6 6 6 &> 6 6 6 6 & f g h i j 
8 8 & : 5 3 8 
The zero may be subtracted from of subtraction drill in which only 
o to 9. It does not involve any bor- specific facts appear, namely the ten P b . d 5 
rowing. ‘The one may be subtracted facts of the group. However, it will 
from 1 to 9 without borrowing, but be an advantage to review constantly 13 8 12 9 6 
when subtracting from zero, 10 must the groups previously taught. Thus _9 4 Pe _6 e 
be added. The scheme shows that any drill unit after the first will con- 4 4 5 3 5 
there are a total of 55 facts without tain not only the ten facts of that 
borrowing, those to the left of the particular unit but also will give some h 1 
f g i j 
double space; with 45 facts where review on previously learned facts. 6 
borrowing is involved; the total is In attempting to set up the sub- 13 “ 9 9 
100. traction drill on a small group basis _4 ) _3 3S 4 
the following ten groups were agreed 9 7 6 I 5 
upon: 
Tix: first step in any scheme for 
complete mastery of subtraction is Group I Group V 
separating these 100 facts into con- 
venient learning groups. In addition, b d e a b d e 
ten groups of primary facts were sug- 6 
gested. So, in subtraction, ten groups 3 _ 15 sie 13 i 4 14 5 
make it possible to organize sections I I 7 3 6 5 . 3 9 3 
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9 1 5 

Group VI 
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8 8 14 
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8 8 5 
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Group VII 

b c d 

7 9 10 

7 5 
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7 9 11 

7 2 

Group VIII 

b ¢c d 

6 7 8 

6 4 re) 

£ h é 

6 7 I 

3 I 

Group Ix 
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2 3 18 

° 3 9 

£ é 

° 3 5 
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ala wo 


wlo 


ala 5 « 


alas 


Group X 


ale x 
nlaw > 
oln 
wh Sa 
a 


alak 
ule 
» 
ole 
wile 


This grouping of facts has become 
the basis of a di!!l service which has 
been experimented with the last eight 
years and has given the 100% results 
advocated. 


Tae steps in the subtraction 
process can be greatly extended and 
some drill services do extend them in 
the form of unit skills to cover all of 
the possible difficulties. In making 
up the plan of the 100% drill service 
in subtraction, a different procedure 
was followed. 


Pupil errors were analyzed exten- 
sively and classified in order to deter- 
mine what mistakes children actually 
made. Using this as a basis it was 
found that pupils’ errors could be 
classified into a reasonably small list 
and that these in turn could be made 
the basis for drill in the process of 
subtraction. The result was a simpler 
set up of steps as follows: 


1. Primary facts 
2. Simple subtraction, without bor- 
rowing 


3. Simple subtraction, no borrowing, 
zero in answer 


4. Simple subtraction, no borrowing, 
last subtraction a zero not 
brought down 


5. Gaps, no borrowing 
6. One-step borrowing 


7. One-step borrowing, occasional 
vanishing lefts, and other diffi- 
culties 

8. Double borrowing 


9. Double borrowing, with figure 9 in 
the subtrahend 


These nine steps together with one 
other to take care of subtraction in 
short division were made the basis of 
the 100% drill service and have proved 
adequate in securing results. 

It is doubtless not essential that the 
steps be arranged exactly as given. 
The essential point is that there shall 
not be too many steps and that the 
main difficulties that children en- 
counter shall be taken care of. After 
that it becomes a question of teach- 
ing specific facts in one small group 
after another and carrying the chosen 
facts through all of the essential diffi- 
culties. 

The teaching of subtraction is a 
typical drill situation. As in any 
good drill procedure, it should be 
deferred until there are real needs on 
the part of the children. Interest is 
built up through subtraction situations 
such as making change in play stores. 
In other words there is no haste in 
mastering subtraction as such. Pref- 
erably all drill on subtraction should 
be deferred until the latter part of the 
third grade. If this is done and if 
the teacher has skilfully devised games 
and store operations calling for the 
use of subtraction, the children will 
be thoroughly motivated and ready 
for a systematic attack upon the 
process. 


Wir a process so simple as sub- 
traction it is no credit to the profession 
that we failed for so long to secure 
letter-perfect results. The causes were 
many. The work was begun too soon. 
The teacher did not know how many 
facts there were and did not teach 
them in small groups. The child was 
not checked on his difficulties and 
therefore he continued to potter along 
or count out the differences, drilling 
himself in bad habits instead of being 
checked by a proficient teacher and 
taught good habits for perfect scores. 
Of course the teacher should not be 
blamed too much. Frequently the 
course of study called for impossible 
loads. Processes were included which 
should not have been included as drill. 
In other words the impossible load 


‘tended to develop slip-shod methods 


instead of the careful intensive work 
necessary for 100% proficiency. Sub- 
traction should constitute the drill 
load for the last half of the third 
grade; it should be taught and checked 
until children do it rapidly and with- 
out error. 
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Living Picture Study 


“GEORGE WASHINGTON,” Painted by Rembrandt Peale 


I. the last half of the eighteenth 
century, when the United States was 
young, the news-reel would have been 
looked upon as sorcery. ‘The names of 
George Washington, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Betsy Ross and 
their illustrious contemporaries in the 
shaping of this new country were as 
familiar to the Colonists as they are 
to us, but their physical features were 
unknown to many. When the young 
Virginia soldier, George Washington, 
so recently a hero in the French and 
Indian War, was made Commander-in- 
Chief of the Colonial forces at the out- 
break of the Rebellion, there was the 
most intense popular interest on both 
sides of the Atlantic in his personal 
appearance. It was the portrait- 
painters in the eighteenth century who, 
greatly limited in the light of our 
present methods of publicity, met this 
popular demand for information. 
George Washington, with his native 
good looks, his fine stature and military 
bearing, in the brilliant Continental 
uniforms of the Commander-in-Chief, 
was an inspiring subject for many 
Colonial painters, and through their 
portraits, two centuries later, we have 
as vivid an impression of the founders 
of our nation as we have of the out- 
standing personalities of today through 
the Pathé News. 


Aecnvs as he was with the mili- 
tary and state affairs of the Colonies, 
Washington had time to sit for a sur- 
prising number of artists, although the 
many reproductions of Washington 
that we have today, in sculpture and 
paint, do not all represent personal 
sittings. It was the custom, in Wash- 
ington’s day, to paint a variety of 
different poses from one key portrait, 
painted from life. Frequently many 
engravings, busts in stone and metal 
and oil paintings were produced from 
one painting. From old records we 
learn that Joseph Wright, the son of 
Patience Wright, a miniature painter 
of Bordentown, New Jersey, stole a 
profile sitting from George Washington 
as he attended service in St. Paul’s 
Church, New York City. Wright 
sketched his portrait from an opposite 
pew, made an engraving from it and 


sent it to his mother in London, from 
which Mrs. Wright made a miniature 
in wax. Paul Revere, a craftsman of 
amazing versatility, is reputed to 
have made an engraving of Washing- 
ton on type-metal, which he sent to a 
cousin, Mathias Rivoire, in France. 
This engraving represents Washington 
as a gallant soldier, but is so poor a 
likeness that it is thought Revere 
drew more upon his imagination than 
upon life for his subject. Another 
portrait which is interesting and 
authentic is a silhouette bust cut by 
Patsy Custis, Washington’s  step- 
daughter, from yellow paper and 
pasted on canvas. 


0: these many artists who 
painted George Washington the por- 
traits of Charles Willson Peale, John 
Trumbull and Gilbert Stuart are out- 
standing in skill and authenticity. 
Peale painted fourteen pictures from 
life, Trumbull and Stuart each three. 
Both Trumbull and Peale knew Wash- 
ington as a commander in war and as a 
friend. John Trumbull, son of the 
patriot governor of Connecticut, served 
at the beginning of the Revolution as 
the. General’s aid-de-camp, and his 
later artistic work was wholly con- 
cerned with characters and subjects of 
Revolutionary interest. We may see 
today in the rotunda of the Capitol 
building in Washington, Trumbull’s 
series of mural paintings, depicting 
the Revolution and subsequent State 
events. While this is not considered 
Trumbull’s best work it serves the 
purpose of preserving the likenesses of 
many Colonial characters. Trumbull 
studied art in Boston, the hub of 
developing artistic culture in the 
Colonies; later he studied in England 
under Benjamin West. He was a 
leader in the formation of the New 
York Academy of Fine Arts, the 
forerunner of the Academy of Design. 
Many of his best portraits of Wash- 
ington are in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City. 

Charles Willson Peale, who was 
fifteen years older than Trumbull, 
also served in the Revolution, studied 
in Boston and in England under West, 
and painted Colonial characters. His 


biographer, William Dunlap, records 
him as well-rounded a craftsman as 
the more familiar Paul Revere. 

was a saddler, harness-maker, 
clock- and watch-maker, silver-smith, 
painter in oils, crayons and miniature, 
modeler in clay, wax and plaster; he 
sawed his own ivory for miniatures, 
moulded the glasses and made shagreen 
cases; he was a soldier, a legislator, a 
preserver of animals, whose deficiencies 
he supplied by means of glass eyes and 
artificial limbs; he was a dentist and 
he was, as his biographers truly say, 
a mild, benevolent and good man.” 

Gilbert Stuart, a native of Rhode 
Island, was in Europe during the 
Revolution. He studied under West 
and painted portraits of both West 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Although 
he had a brisk trade among the fashion- 
able folk of London he had always 
been ambitious to paint the portrait of 
George Washington and returned to 
America in 1792 for that purpose. He 
had several sittings with George Wash- 
ington but he never attained the in- 
formality in his portraits which en- 
dears those of Peale and Trumbull. 
The Stuart portraits of Washington, 
best represented by the Gibbs-Chan- 
ning portrait and the Atheneum 
head, are spirited and brilliant. Stuart 
was a master of the tints of human 
flesh and color in costume. The 
Atheneum head was Stuart’s key 
portrait and on it many of the Stuart 
portraits of Washington, now hang- 
ing in the outstanding museums of 
this country, are based. 


Beeusranvr PEALE, son of 
Charles Willson Peale, and the artist 
who painted the portrait of Washington 
reproduced in this issue, grew up in the 
tradition of painting George Washing- 
ton. Both his father and his father’s 
brother, Joseph, had many sittings 
with Washington over a period of 
years. When Rembrandt Peale was 
seventeen he had his first sitting in 
conjunction with his father and his 
uncle. As Washington posed he looked 
about him and, seeing three Peales 
working at easels, remarked that he 
was “Pealed about on every side.” 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Editor’s Page 


is our hazardous 
month so far as health is concerned. 
We are all of us weary. The weather 
combines with reduced bodily resistance 
to make us all, adults and children, 
subject to infection. We realize the 
necessity of developing new courage 
for the coming term, with little of in- 
spiration to help us. In a recent 
editorial in the New York Times, 
“Skill and Health,” an illuminating 
suggestion was made. The writer 
said that the happiness which the 
attainment and exergise of some special 
skill give is a real factor in human 
health. He said also that, in his 
opinion, the greatest skill of the 
greatest number is the best foundation 
for a democracy. 

A report of the Public Health Service 
at Washington states that while some 
occupations are hazardous to health, 
this is not the main reason for the 
large differences in the death rate of 
different classes. Diet, low income, 
poor medical care, are among the 
causes mentioned. Millions deprived 
by machines of the opportunity to 
acquire skill in one or another of its 
innumerable varieties may yet find 
happiness in the excellent performance 
of the hours of leisure. Among the 
“unskilled” of ten states intensively 
studied, there were nearly twice as 
many deaths per thousand as among 
the highly skilled or professional 
workers. 


W: may very truthfully ask what 
this discussion has to do with the 
schools this month? There is a close 
association. It seems to give us a key- 
note for tuning the classroom program. 
We are considering this February, 
as perhaps never before, our national 
life. We are asking ourselves what 
qualities of early American life re- 
sulted in so strong a nation; what 
built the character of the leaders whose 
births we celebrate this month? 

American life, in the beginning, was 
a handcraft life. Those people, adults 
and children, who could make some- 
thing essential with their hands, who 
could plough and plant, weave and 
sew, carve, build, or invent something, 
were the ones who accomplished the 


survival of the Colonies. From this 
purposeful handcraft civilization, from 
the necessity of working hard and 
well, there developed a staunch char- 
acter that resulted in leadership. We 
knew very little about medical science 
in those days, less about mental 
hygiene. Yet children managed to 
grow up and make names for them- 
selves. There was a quality of single- 
mindedness and purposefulness in those 
early workers with their hands that we 
lack today. It is a reflection upon a 
machine-made social structure that we 
are under the necessity of trying, 
through artificial projects and activi- 
ties, to restore the early handcrafts to 
their proper places in the child’s 
schoo! life. 

Of course old times and ancient 
ways are irretrievably gone; if we 
could, we would not restore them. 
But the fact remains that the happiest, 
healthiest people are the ones who 
know how to do one thing well, and 
take pleasure in doing it. The teacher 
finds joy in the nurture and molding 
of child life. The child finds his 
greatest satisfaction in handling, shap- 
ing, building, coloring, according to his 
individual patterns. If we can help 
children to discover in themselves one 
means of creative expression; if we 
adults may lose our weariness in either 
our own creations or in the rich life of 
art, music, and literature that sur- 
rounds us, we shall all be healthier. 

As the world progresses, the char- 
acter of our industrial civilization is 
bound to change; trades will rise, 
flourish, and be lost. But the quality 
of individual endeavor will be the 
determining factor in social survival. 
Those of us who allow the machine to 
dominate us, whether that machine is 
made of steel and levers, or is the 
vastly more dangerous one of mechani- 
cal thinking and prejudiced opinions, 
will be left behind. Hardest of all, 
we shall lose our chance to be 
happy. 


Or: March issue will be devotei to 
Farm Life, here and in Holland. We 
take Holland as a geographic subject 
in the spring because it so closely 
approximates our own early agri- 


cultural efforts, and also because of 
Dutch colonization of our land. But 
Holland today is a vastly different 
country from the one the old geog- 
raphies pictured. Realizing the needs 
of modern classrooms, we have col- 
lected as much timely material about 
The Netherlands as we could, material 
not found in the textbooks. This 
includes “Farm Life in Holland. A 
Rural-Primary Grade Unit” from the 
New Jersey public schools; ‘“Geog- 
raphy of the Month. ‘The Netherlands 
Today,” prepared from recent reports 
on the part of the Netherlands Depart- 
ment of Commerce; and “A Unit on 
Milk’’ from the Denver, Colorado, cur- 
riculum revision in the social studies. 
“Art in Childhood,” contributed by 
Violet Moore Higgins, will offer a 
double-page poster, ‘The Sower,” 
picturing a boy farmer of everyday 
interest and effective design; cut-out 
animals to live on the toy farm; 
applied design using grain motifs; and 
an unusually original “Bread and 
Milk” picture map. 

Our articles on kindergarten prac- 
tice this year are presenting vital 
issues. ‘What about Blocks?” by 
Margaret Trace, in the March issue, 
brings the subject of constructive 
work up to the moment and offers 
original thought. Miss Trace, Super- 
visor, Cleveland, Ohio, public kinder- 
gartens, knows more about blocks and 
the kindergarten child than almost any 
other executive. 

One of the subjects about which we 
are constantly being asked is phonics. 
Following our editorial policy of find- 
ing the right person to write a special 
article, we asked Marion Paine Stevens, 
active in primary and teacher-training 
work in The Ethical Culture School, 
New York City, to give us her ideas. 
“Phonics. What and How?” re- 
sulted, a clear and simple treatment 
of a difficult subject. 

The March issue will contain also 
plenty of hektographed seatwork, 
stories to tell; a schoolroom play by 
Marion Holbrook, ‘How March Wind 
Was Tamed,” and Miss Hanthorn’s 
First-Grade Reading Lesson. Those 
of the new books that relate to the 
general program for the month will 
be reviewed by the Editor. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Classroom Hospitality 


sor and are chosen to 
act as host and hostess for a period of 
time in the classroom. It is assumed 
that the schoolroom is their home, 
and that the teacher and other children 
are their guests. They are assigned 
to special seats labeled ‘“‘Host” and 
“Hostess.” Above the signs are smaller 
placards on which they print their 
names. 

Their duties are varied; to the room, 
to the teacher and children, to new 
pupils, and to visitors. Their first 
duty every morning is to the room. 
Because it is assumed that the room 
is their home, it is their privilege to 
make it neat and attractive for their 
guests. Before the other children 
enter the room, they dust the tables, 
the cupboards, the bookcases, and 
attend to anything else in the room. 
After the afternoon session, the host 
and hostess straighten magazine racks 
and bookcases, clean the blackboards, 
empty pencil sharpeners, and in other 
ways prepare the room for the next 
day. 

Their next duties are to the children 
and the teacher. They do all errands. 
They give out and collect papers and 
supplies. They act as chairmen of 
club meetings for which the presiding 
officer has not been elected. They 
dismiss the class; the hostess in the 
morning, and the host in the after- 
noon. 

They have definite duties toward 
new pupils. The hostess meets the 
new girls who enter during the school 
year. She introduces herself if it is 
necessary, and she sees to it that the 
new girl meets the other girls. She 
takes charge of her at recess, and 
sees to it that she is included in the 
games. She takes the new girl to the 
girls’ rest room. She walks with her 
in case it is necessary to change class- 
rooms, and introduces her to the 
teacher. The host performs the same 
courtesies to the new boys. 

The host and hostess have duties to 
visitors. One of them opens the door 
when anyone knocks, and asks visitors 
in. While the teacher is greeting her, 
the host places a chair for the visitor, 
and takes her coat if she wishes to 
remove it. The hostess gets a book 
for the visitor, explains what the class 
is doing, and finds the place for her. 


When the visitor is ready to leave, the 
host gets her coat, helps her put it on, 
and opens the door for her. 

At the end of a given time, pref- 
erably a week, they draw names from 
a box or envelope marked ‘“‘Host” and 
“Hostess.”” The boy draws the name 
of the future host, and the girl draws 
the name of the future hostess. The 
drawing of names is an exciting event. 
Whose name will be drawn? Which 
boy will work with which girl? The 
children who have not served are 
eager to have their names drawn; 


Note: Contributions for this De- 
partment are always welcome. The 
everyday classroom help which they 
represent has proved helpful and 
popular. 

We want to hear from you, our in- 
dividual reader, telling how you solved a 
teaching problem, how you are express- 
ing new ideas in developing the regu- 


lar subjects of the course of study. 
Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words: if seasonal, submitted 


three months in advance. Send your 
ideas, enclosing a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Editorial, Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. 


those who have had their turn wait 
anxiously to find out who will be next. 

After the names are drawn, the new 
host and hostess exchange desks with 
the ex-host and hostess. They print 
their names on placards and place 
them where the former host and 
hostess displayed their names. Then 
they are ready to assume the responsi- 
bilities of their office. 

The host and hostess act inde- 
pendently. The teacher keeps in the 
background. At every opportunity 
she places them before the class in 
some responsible position. She creates 
situations through which they may 
realize their responsibility and through 
which the other children may recognize 
the importance of the children who are 
in charge. 

The merits of this plan are innum- 
erable. There is enough suspense to 
keep up interest all the year through. 
It benefits the teacher in that it sys- 
tematically takes care of the many 
chores that must be done before and 


after school. What is far more impor- 
tant, it develops in the children cer- 
tain fundamental graces which make 
for higher living. It teaches care of 
property, regard for others, habits of 
courtesy, and systematic planning. 
It creates an opportunity wherein a 
girl and boy can work together for a 
common good. It offers a field for 
self-expression, a position of impor- 
tance, and an appreciative audience. 
—ELIZABETH SNEDDON, Bowie, Col. 


Making a Schoolroom 
Waste Basket 


Mhay untidy, unsightly waste 
baskets are seen in the schoolrooms of 
today, when the children would take 
much pride in making an attractive 
basket for the room. 

It can easily be done in this way: 
Let the children bring into the room 
some grocers’ cartons about the size 
needed. With the help of the teacher 
the best one is chosen. Then discus- 
sion follows as to the best way to deco- 
rate the box. 

We chose a medium shade of brown 
wrapping paper to cover the entire box. 
Some measurement was needed. The 
paper was cut and paste applied by the 
children. The teacher helped in past- 
ing the paper to the box. Gay 
colored pictures from magazines were 
cut out by the children, selections 
were made and those pretty cut-out 
pictures decorated the four sides. 
Sometimes a stiff cardboard handle is 
useful or one of cut metal. 

A very good experience reading 
lesson can be made from such an 
activity. 

—Bertua G. Ramgs, Boulder, Col. 


Art Helps in Magazine 
wtures 


Ax you studying color, design, 
or landscape? You will find a wealth 
of material for illustrative purposes in 
magazine pictures. 

Ask the children to hunt studies in 
blue, studies in violet or pastel studies. 
They may be led to study value 
through the beautiful shades and tints 
of almost any colored magazine picture. 

I have a number of folders labeled 
Color, Design, Form, Trees, Land- 
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scape, Figures (human), Emotion (pic- 
tures that tell a story), and Miscel- 
laneous. 

I would not try to teach art without 
this abundance of illustrative material. 
It is always up-to-date, for our Ameri- 
can magazines are extremely sensitive 
to current trends in art as in every- 
thing else. 

—FLoRENCE Woon, Lincoln, Neb. 


Motwating Library 
Reading 


I HAVE been able to motivate 
the reading of library books in my 
first-grade class by having the children 
record the books they read in attrac- 
tive booklets entitled ‘“‘Books I Have 
Read.” 

These booklets were attached by 
thumb-tacks to the  bulletin-board. 
The children read books at school 
during our short library period and 
they may also carry them home for 
two weeks. 

After the book is read the child 
makes a report of it to the class. He 
tells whether or not he likes the book 
and why; he tells the class at least one 
interesting story that he read in the 
book; and makes any other comments 
that he thinks will induce others to 
read the book. 

After the book report is made the 
child may take his booklet from the 
bulletin-board, write the name of the 
book he has read in it, and mount it 
again with the other booklets. 

My group enjoyed this project and it 
furnished an incentive for intensive 
and comprehensive reading. 

—HiLpa BRuMFIELD, Houston, Texas 


That Seatwork Problem 


Orr first-grade is exceptionally 
large and at the beginning of the year 
I found it difficult to keep the atten- 
tion of all the children at one time. 
Thus my reading and seatwork became 
a problem. 

However, I have found a way that is 
both helpful for building up the 
vocabulary and providing excellent 
seatwork. 

The children are asked to bring old 
magazines and newspapers to school. 
During their seatwork period they are 
given a pair of scissors and told to cut 
out all the words they know. If they 
can read them, the words are then 
pasted on a sheet of paper and later 
made into booklet form, which we 
called “Words We Know.” 


It is surprising the number of words 
the children will learn in a short time. 
They will continue to bring new 
words from home long after the books 
are made. 

—IRENE Bascock, Comstock, Mich. 


Organizing the Art Period 


Royery completed art project 
should represent the entire knowledge 
a child has gained during the progress 
of his work. Often the teacher forgets 
this requirement and supervises art 
projects which have no sequence of 
educational development. She expects 
her children to know those things 
which have not been taught, which 
have been taught and later forgotten, 
or the knowledge of which does not 
“carry over’’ into the art undertaking. 
Frequently a preliminary series of 
studies is necessary before the pupil is 
equipped to satisfactorily handle the 
major project. By thoughtful organ- 
ization, the work of each art period can 
contribute toward an end in view and 
essential art principles can be taught 
because of an immediate need. 

It was considered necessary to pre- 
sent five related experiences before 
final work was started on our descrip- 
tive animal posters. These were as 
follows: 


1. A check was made on simple 
measuring to determine the child’s 
ability to ‘‘read the ruler.” 

2. The pupils were given a knowl- 
edge of upper and lower case lettering 
forms using as a model the simplified 
straight-line version of the Roman 
alphabet. In making a plate of let- 
tering, emphasis was placed on fol- 
lowing directions in measuring by 
designating the size of the paper’s 
margin and the height of the letters. 

3. The children were taught to use 
the hand-lettered alphabet. We com- 
pared the appearance and use of let- 
tering forms with handwriting and 
noticed that the upper case letters 
corresponded to cursive capitals, and 
the lower case letters were similar 
to the small alphabet of the ordinary 
running hand. Each child lettered 
his name first, by using all capitals, 
and second, by using a combination of 
upper and lower-case forms. They 
then lettered a short news account of a 
pet they had at home. 

4. We learned that graphic birds 
and animals have for their basic form 
simple shapes as the circle, oval, and 
square; or a combination of straight 
and curved lines. 


Various animal toys which were 
brought into the classroom were used 
as models for free-hand drawings. 
The general characteristic shape and 
proportions of the animals were 
stressed. 

Having considered the elements 
essential to making our posters, each 
child selected the name of an animal 
he had previously discussed in nature 
study. The animal was construc- 
tively drawn, using an illustrated 
plate as a reference. An appropriate 
background scene was a product of the 
child’s imagination. English class- 
room notebooks furnished a descriptive 
animal composition from which the 
child selected portions for the text of 
his poster. 

The completed product represented 
a knowledge of measuring, lettering, 
animal drawing, free hand representa- 
tion, layout, mature study, and 


language. —Lenore M. GRruBERT, 
New York School for the Deaf, 
New York City 


More Children’s 
Magazines 


Wier the librarian of a local 
Sunday school offered the public- 
school teacher a roll of attractive, 
unused Sunday school magazines for 
her pupils, she accepted them grate- 
fully. Her boys and girls had ex- 
hausted the supplementary material 
of the school library, except that 
which was too difficult for them. The 
school’s several juvenile magazines 
were always soon read to tatters. She 
knew that many of her pupils did not 
attend Sunday school because of lack 
of interest or distance, and that those 
who did read their one paper avidly. 

She spoke to the librarians of the 
various other denominations, asking 
them if they would like to place their 
left-over story papers on a table at 
school with those already donated. 
They were only too glad to do so. 

To make sure that no criticism, due 
to a lack of understanding, occurred, 
she submitted this literature to the 
Mothers’ Club of her schoolroom. 
They accepted the magazines and 
formulated a set of rules for their use: 


1. Each pupil could, if desired, 
obtain and take home to keep one or 
more of the magazines from the table 
on which all were plainly displayed. 

2. The magazines were not to be 
read at school but for pleasure and 
profit at home. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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A FAIRY DRAUGHTSMAN 
By PRISCILLA LEONARD 


Jack Frost has wings of rainbow, 
And of skates—a dainty pair; 
He skims on the ice-bound waters, 

He speeds through the frosty air; 
He carries a magic pencil, 

And he sketches every night, 
Millions and millions of pictures 

Before the dawning light. 


He draws for us the vision 
Of his home at the Northern Pole; 

The crystal sweep of the ice fields, 
The frozen waves that roll 

In hummock and berg and snow-drift 
Across the Arctic Sea, 

And he smiles to think that no other 
Can draw it as well as he! 


AT A HIGH WINDOW 


Here is my lofty watch-tower where 
I see the things of earth and air. 


I see the clouds that bring the rain, 
Their shadows on the fields of grain, 


The cloaks they lay upon the breast 
Of hill and mountain at the west. 


Beyond the hills I see the sun 
Grow large and red when day is done; 


The moon I see, quite small and new, 
A curving line upon the blue; 


And down the valley, now and again, 
Far, far away, a railroad train, 


By day a trail of smoke, by night 
A little moving line of light. 


Far, far away, I think, in it 
How many men and women sit, 


All rushing on and on to come 
To their own town and happy home, 


Where they may like some day to see 
A train go by that’s carrying me. 


Press. 


Poems To Learn In February 


Courtesy, ‘*The Churchman" 


Reprinted from “‘Many Children" by Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer. Courtesy of the Author ahd the 
Atlantic Monthly 


TEA PARTY 


We had crackers 
And cambric tea 

And a roll divided 
Between us three; 


We had sugar 
And milk for cream 
(That tasted better 
Than it would seem). 


We poured the tea 
From an elephant pot 
And it burned our tongues 
(Though it wasn’t hot). 


And we felt sorry 

When Evelyn said, 
““My favorite doll 

Has a cold-in-the-head.” 


From ‘The Coffee-Pot Face’’ by Aileen L. Fisher. 
Copyright, 1933, Robert M. McBride & Co. 


FIRESIDE THOUGHT 
By Louisa M. BENNETT 
Sometimes when the logs burn red and bright 
I think of Lincoln alone at night 
Reading his books by the fire and then, 
Reading them over and over again. 
Reprinted by permission 


LIBERTY 


(Messenger Leaves) 
When liberty goes out of a place, 
it is not the first to go, 
nor the second or third to go, 
It waits for all the rest to go— 
it is the last. 
From ‘Leaves of Grass’’ by Walt Whitman 


HISTORY 
By Joan PaTtreEn TOWNE 


There’s a house in our town where George Wash- 
ington stayed, 

One night, long ago when his march was delayed; 

There are deep little windows and quite thick stone 
walls; 

When my mother stops in at the house and makes 
calls 

On the people who live there, sometimes she will take 

Me along with her too; they give me some cake. 

I sit on a stool with a cushion that’s blue, 

And pretend that George Washington’s visiting, too! 

Reprinted by special permission 
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VALENTINE 
By Marie L. TREVOR 


If I were Cupid 
Small and gay, 
I'd fly around you 
All the day; 
I’d whisper secrets 
In your ear— 
And one would be, 
“T love you, dear!” 
Used by permission 


THE DRUM 


The drum’s a very quiet fellow 
When he’s left alone; 
But, oh, how he does roar and bellow, 
Rattle, snap and groan, 
Clatter, spatter, dash and patter, 
Rumble, shriek and moan 
Whene’er I take my sticks in hand 
And beat him soundly for the band. 


From ‘‘Songs for Parents'’ by John Farrar. 
Copyright, Yale University Press. 


SOMETIMES 


(Dictated yf a oes of kinder arten children in the manner 
metimes”’ by S. Tippett) 


Sometimes 
I sweep the floor. 


Sometimes 
I go to the store. 


Sometimes 
I wash the dishes. 


Sometimes 
I wipe the dishes. 


Sometimes 
I set the table. 


Sometimes 
I dig the garden. 


Sometimes 
Pick some flowers. 


Sometimes 
I watch the baby. 


Sometime 

I'd like to take my mother 

To the mountains. 

Courtesy, Miss Helen Sag 
Seward School, S 
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BOBBY’S BALLOON 
By ELIzaABETH HARMON 


Santa Claus brought me a big red balloon, 
That had to be tied with a string 

To keep it from sailing right up to the sky, 
Oh, it was the floatiest thing! 


And Santa Claus brought me a great big knife, too, 
With a blade that was sharp, and so bright, 

And I cut a little hole in my balloon, 

Just to find out what made it so light. 


And what do you think? All the lightness ran out! 
And it hid, for I’ve looked everywhere, 

And I just cannot find it—and there’s my balloon, 
All shriveled up, under the chair. 


Courtesy, Churchman" 


GRANDFATHER’S SPECTACLES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Grandfather’s spectacles cannot be found; 

He has searched all the rooms, high and low, round 
and round; 

Now he calls to the young ones, and what does he 
say? 

“Ten cents for the child who will find them today.” 


Then Henry and Nelly and Edward all ran, 

And a most thorough hunt for the glasses began, 
And dear little Nell, in her generous way, 

Said: “T’ll look for them, grandpa, without any pay.” 


And first on the table by grandfather’s chair; 
All through the big Bible she searches with care; 
They feel in his pockets, they peep in his hat, 
They pull out the sofa, they shake out the mat. 


Then down on all fours, like two good-natured bears, 
Go Harry and Ned under tables and chairs, 

Till, quite out of breath, Ned is heard to declare, 
He believes that those glasses are not anywhere. 


But Nelly, who, leaning on grandfather’s knee, 

And thinking most earnestly where they could be, 

Looked suddenly up in the kind, faded eyes, 

And her own shining brown ones grew big with sur- 
prise. 


She clapped both her hands—all her dimples came 
out— 

She turned to the boys with a bright, roguish shout: 

“You may leave off your looking, both Harry and 
Ned, 


For there are the glasses on grandfather’s head!” 


| 
_ 
| 
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For the Children’s Hour 


When Abraham Lincoln Went to School 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


On his way to school, walking 
along through the Kentucky wilder- 
ness, the long-ago boy was playing that 
he was Daniel Boone. It was a morn- 
ing of early spring in the year 1816. 
The boy was seven years old, and he 
had four miles to walk from the small 
log house with no windows where he 
lived, to the schoolhouse beyond Knob 
Creek. 


He had to play something to keep 
his eyes open. It was so early as to 
be dim there in the thick forest through 
which he was making his way, but he 
had been up several hours helping at 
home. His mother and his sister had 
needed water and firewood. The fire- 
place had been in need of clearing out. 
Then, by the light of a flaring pine- 
knot, the boy and his father had done 
some hoeing in the garden, after which 
they had gone a little way into the 
brush to look for game. Whatever 
the family of the log cabin there in the 
Kentucky wilderness along Knob 
Creek needed had to be hunted, raised 
or made, and the boy had a large share 
in it. But he was sleepy. 


The night before, he had been spared 
a bit of candle, and in its light, lying 
on the dirt floor beside the fireplace, 
he had tried to spell out some of the 
long words in the Bible open before 
him. The Bible was the only book 
this family owned, but the boy’s 
mother told him that it was a very 
good book to learn spelling from. He 
had followed the finely printed words 
until the candle had burned out, and 
then had gone to bed. He had hardly 
closed his eyes when it was time to 
get up again. 

He had no shoes. That was one 
great point of difference between this 
long-ago boy and his hero, Daniel 
Boone. That intrepid trail-maker and 
killer of bears was always spoken of in 
those parts as a man with moccasins 
on his feet. He was a man in a buck- 
skin shirt and stout trousers. The 
boy wore a cap made of coon skin, the 
tail hanging down in the back, but he 
had never had a pair of moccasins or 
a buckskin shirt. Travelers, old sol- 
diers, peddlers, medicine men passing 
that way sometimes stopped at the 


boy’s house and they told stories of 
the days when Daniel Boone, too, had 
passed by. 

Daniel Boone had always been on 
the lookout for Indians, they said. 
Once the Indians were chasing Boone, 
coming so close behind him that he 
could hear their footsteps. But 
Boone had seen a long trailing 
wild-grape vine hanging down from a 
tree close by. He had caught it, cut 
one end loose, swung up and over on 
it, and landed a long way ahead so 
that the Indians lost his trail and he 
escaped. That wasafeat! Remember- 
ing it, the boy caught hold of a hangirig 
vine and he, too, swung up and over, 
just as Daniel Boone had. 

And that great adventurer had 
known the boy’s own playplace there 
in the Kentucky wilderness! He had 
known the forest at that same spring 
season when the ice was melted, the 
frogs were beginning to croak and 
there were scarlet buds on the maple 
tree. He, too, had picked currants, 
blackberries and wild grapes, trailed 
the bottom-lands for honeysuckle, red- 
bud, wild roses and big daisies. He 
had known where the bees left thick 
golden combs dripping in the trees. 
Daniel Boone, the boy thought, might 
have slept for a night in one of their 
own big caves along the bank of the 
Creek and dipped into the swimming 
hole that he and his friend, Austin 
Gollaher, loved. 


Au the way from home to school, 
through the woods, between tall hills, 
making his way over stones and finally 
coming to the foot of Muldraugh’s 
Hill, the long-ago boy wished that he 
might be a great man like Daniel 
Boone, talked of by travelers, remem- 
bered as a hero. It was only a play 
though. The boy’s family was very 
poor. He was what was known as a 
shirt-tail boy because he wore only 
one of his father’s long shirts when he 
worked about the barren little farm. 
He had always walked barefoot. 

Starting up Muldraugh’s Hill, the 
boy’s thoughts changed. Perhaps, he 


suddenly realized, he might be late 
for school. The schoolhouse was a 
log shelter like his home, with a dirt 
floor and no windows. There was a 
new teacher, Master Caleb Hazel, who 
never accepted excuses for tardiness. 
The boy ran until he came to the place 
where he had to cross Knob Hill 
Creek. Some logs had been laid across 
and he stepped bravely out on them, 
running, not looking at the swirling 
water alive with the spring torrents 
below him. 


Balancing himself on the make- 
shift bridge that rolled and shifted no 
matter how sure-footed a boy was, he 
went on. But the logs, wet andslip- 
pery, were too much for him. If he 
had only worn the moccasins for which 
he longed, it might not have happened, 
but his bare feet gave him no foothold. 
Slipping, over-balanced, frightened, 
into the swollen waters of the creek 
went the boy, and the current was 
quick to catch him and carry him 
away from the shallows, away from the 
log bridge. Whirled about, struggling, 
he called for help, but it was a lonely 
spot. The boy and his friend, Austin, 
had not been on speaking terms for a 
week, for the boy had played a trick 
on Austin, had tried to spoil his new 
cap. Now, though, a shrill whistle 
came from the bank. There, reaching 
out a long tough branch, was Austin. 
He must have been following the hoy 
all the way through the forest. The 
boy grasped the branch, Austin pulled, 
and the boy was soon near enough to 
scramble, dripping, muddy, cold, up 
the bank. 

Then they ran. 
must reach school. 


“In a short time they could hear 
above the clatter of the creek and the 
torrent of early bird notes a chorus of 
children’s voices. 


“4 2. ah” 

“C AT, Cat” 

“D OG, Dog” 

‘“Two times one are two.” 
‘“Two times two are four.” 


All the children were shouting at 
once, some of them saying their letters, 
some spelling, some going over their 
arithmetic tables. That was the Knob 
Creek school in session, every pupil 
working for himself, and the whole as 
noisy a place as one could imagine. 
Austin and the boy hurried. In the 


Wet or dry, they 
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door stood Master Hazel, his quill 
pen cocked over his ear, his black coat 
tails sticking out with anger, his 
spectacles searching the road for the 
tardy pupils. 

“So,” he began sternly, as the two, 
Austin Gollaher and the long-ago boy, 
reached him, but then he stopped. 
The accident in the creek did not 
need to be told; the boy was very 
muddy and wet. The other pupils, 
surprised at their teacher’s silence, 
left their benches and crowded to the 
door. 

Lincoln!’ they cried. ‘Little 
Abe Lincoln got to school after all.” 
Nobody scolded. Austin and Abe 
went in and added their shouts to 
those of the other spellers. 


Pruxsenriy the log house at Knob 
Creek where little Abe Lincoln lived 
was empty, for the family moved 
away. But the wilderness trail re- 
mained, the hills waited in their places, 
and Knob Creek chattered every 
spring of the day when it made Abe 
late for school. That part of Ken- 
tucky changed from a trail to a road, 
and then became a highway. Along 
it went travelers, old soldiers, ped- 
dlers, medicine men, settlers, wagons, 
trains, automobiles, tourists. Who- 
ever went along that way told stories 
of the days when Daniel Boone had 
passed by, but that was not all they told. 

“Abraham Lincoln, when he was a 
boy seven years old, walked by here 
on his way to school,”’ they said. 


Once-Upon-A-Time Dog 


By MARY HITCH PEABODY 


Gieaxvuorme, a long time ago 
you promised to tell us about the dog 
who was your playmate,”’ said Mary 
one evening at story-telling time. 

“And you haven’t ever done it,” 
spoke up Anne. 

“Well, maybe that is the story for 
tonight,” Grandmother said. Mary 
and Anne drew their chairs up close 
to Grandmother’s and the story began. 
“Real near the house where I lived 
when I was your age,” Grandmother 
said, ‘‘was a little railroad station. 
From it every day a small engine, 
about the size of the trucks you meet 
on the highway now, pulled two small 
cars out of the station to go to Atwell, 
a village fifty miles away. 

“They called the engine The Little 
Mary. It was named for the daughter 
of the man who owned the railroad. 

“One afternoon my Uncle Will said, 
‘Come, Mollie, I am going down to 
meet The Little Mary.’ He had never 
done such a thing before, so I asked 
him, ‘What for?’ 

“**T have a friend who is coming to 
pay me a visit,’ he said. 

“Of course I was excited for we had 
very little company and when a nice- 
looking young man, named Ed, got off 
the train I liked him at once. He 
brought a cardboard box with holes in 
it, so Uncle Will carried his valise. 
You would call it a suitcase,” Grand- 
mother explained to the little girls. 

“T did want to know what was in 
that box, and presently I heard a 
little whining noise coming from it. 

“Mr. Ed said, ‘Hush, Rab!’ Then 
he laughed. ‘I have a present here 


for Mollie. It is a dog, a sable collie.’ 

“Then I was more curious than 
ever for I did not have the least idea 
what a sable collie was; but little 
girls in those days were not allowed 
to ask questions whenever they felt 
like it, as you do. 

“Just before we got to the house 
the young man took out of the box 
the dearest little black and white 
puppy. Sable means black, you know. 
He waddled around on his short puppy 
legs and I picked him up and hugged 
him. All the family loved Rab, and 
it was no time at all before he grew up 
to be a big collie who followed me all 
over the village. 


B.: Rab was not a good dog all 
the time for he would go to church. 
What is good for little girls is naughty 
for dogs sometimes. I remember one 
time especially when we were getting 
in the carriage, my mother asked our 
hired man, ‘Jim Tripp, have you shut 
Rab up so he cannot follow us to 
church ?’ 

“*Vas’m, I put him in de hen 
house!’ Jim Tripp told her. 

“But there must have been a loose 
board on the hen house for by the time 
we reached church we found Rab on 
the steps waiting for us. 

“He went in with us, crowded into 
our pew, and lay down across my 
mother’s feet. As he was a big heavy 
dog this wasn’t very comfortable for 
her so she pushed him off. Then I 
put my feet on top of him and 
scratched his back with my toes. He 


liked that so well that he grunted, and 
I had to stop it. 

“Soon Rab began to scratch with 
his hind foot. Thump! Thump! it 
went on the floor. All the children 
laughed and I poked him to make 
him stop. 

“He finally went to sleep and made 
funny noises you could hear all over 
the church. When we hurried out 
after the service was over my mother 
scolded Jim Tripp for not shutting 
Rab up better, but he said he had 
done the best he could. 


Ox: day Rab got sick. He 
wouldn’t eat, nor play, but just lay 
on an old rug on the back porch. 
Uncle Will would not let us go near 
him for he said sick dogs are often 
cross. 

“We tried to give him some medicine 
but he would not take it and we just 
didn’t know what to do. Finally 
Uncle Will said, ‘I am going to write 
Ed and ask him what to do for Rab. 
He has lots of collies and I am sure 
he can help us.’ 

“He mailed his letter that day and 
the next we got a note from Mr. Ed 
saying, ‘Send Rab up on The Little 
Mary to Atwell this afternoon. I'll 
meet the train and take him off. I 
think I can cure him.’ 

“So we put Rab on some straw in 
our wagon and took him to the 
station. I sat in my mother’s lap 
and cried when he went off and I think 
she cried a little, too. 

*“‘Soon we got a letter saying, ‘Rab’s 
getting on fine now. Will send him 
home in two days.’ 

“When we went to the station to 
meet him, Rab jumped off the train 
like a person and ran to meet us. 
We gave him everything nice for 
supper that night and felt as if a 
friend had come home. 

“It was not long after that when 
we called Rab to get his supper one 
night and he did not come. Jim Tripp 
whistled and whistled and I called, 
too, but no Rab came. We got up 
the next morning expecting to find 
him asleep at the back door but he 
wasn’t there. 

“I couldn’t play but went about all 
day calling and hunting him. Jim 
Tripp asked all the neighbors but no 
one had. seen Rab. Then, after about 
a week, he came in one night for his 
supper, just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. We scolded him well for 
running away but he didn’t mind it a 
bit. And no one knew where he had 
been. 
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Au that spring Rab was naughty 
and ran away every now and then. 
But one day Uncle Will met the con- 
ductor on The Little Mary train. ‘Is 
that big black and white collie yours?” 
the conductor asked Uncle Will. 

*Ves!’ he said. 

“Well, I think I shall have to 
charge you railroad fare for him if 
he keeps on traveling with me!’ the 
conductor said, laughing because Uncle 
Will was so surprised. ‘Yes, sir, that 
dog has been up and down on this 
train a half dozen times this year and 
he always gets off at Atwell!’ 

“ “The rascal, he goes back to see 
Ed!’ and Uncle Will hurried home to 
tell us how Rab went traveling alone 
on the train. 

“After that we did not worry when 
Rab went away, for we knew he could 
come back when he got ready. 

“But in the early spring Rab was 
gone so long Uncle Will wrote Mr. 
Ed to send our dog home and to our 
surprise he wrote back that Rab had 
not been to Atwell in along time. We 
began to look for him again and then 
we remembered there had been a 
gypsies’ camp on the edge of town 
about the time we missed him. 
Gypsies do not steal children but they 
do steal horses and fine dogs, or at 
least they used to do it. 

“We knew then that Rab was gone 
for good and I missed him so that 
the family thought I would be ill. 

“One night we were sitting by the 
fire wondering what had become of 
Rab when we heard a patter-patter 
of footsteps on the back porch. ‘It’s 
Rab!’ I shouted, running to open the 
door. And so it was! He jumped on 
me, licked my face, and knocked me 
down as he ran to put his head in my 
mother’s lap. 

“Uncle Will came running in and 
Rab looked so thin and hungry that 
I hurried out to get him something to 
eat. ‘Poor fellow!’ said Uncle Will, 
cutting an old piece of rope off his 
neck. ‘Look, he chewed this in two to 
come back to us. He has come a long 
way, too, his feet are all sore.’ 

“*What makes his hair look so 
funny?’ I asked as I brought him a 
big plate of food. 

“*He has been clipped and the 
white part of his coat dyed,’ Uncle 
Will told me. ‘I know now that he 
was stolen.’ 

“*But we have him back!’ I said, 
putting my arms around his poor, 
dirty neck. 

“And you know, girls, Rab never 
ran away again,”’ Grandmother ended. 


“Never on The Little Mary?” 
asked Anne. 


“To Atwell to see Mr. Ed?” asked 
Mary. 


“No,” Grandmother told them. 
“After his experience with the gypsies 
Rab was aé_ good stay-at-home 
dog.” 


The Flying Dragon 
4 Geography Story 
By DOROTHY REYNOLDs 


L. was the finest kite in the 
whole city, if not in all of China! 
And no wonder! For had not every 
one of the children in the neighbor- 
hood helped to make it? 

Lo Sing, the son of the carpenter, 
had got the pieces of wood for its 
frame from his father, and had 
showed the boys how to put them 
together, for he was already very clever 
at making things with wood. 

Hong Tong had brought heavy 
paper to put over the frame, and the 
other children had taken turns holding 
the strips in place while he glued them 
on, and then trimmed off the edges so 
that the kite would be exactly the 
shape of a real dragon. 

Of course, none of the children had 
ever seen a live dragon but they knew 
exactly how one should look, for all 
that. For in China, there are pictures 
of dragons everywhere, and on holi- 
days people even hang great paper ones 
outside their windows, so many that 
the whole street seems filled with 
them. 


They decided that they must have 
some colored paper to make the 
dragon’s scales. Sothey went scurrying 
off, here and there and everywhere, and 
after a while they came back; this 
child with a piece of red, and that one 
with a bit of blue, and still another 
with a scrap of green. Ling Li had 
even spent her copper cash for a sheet 
of beautiful gold foil. 


Chee Poy cut the paper into scales, 
for none of the other girls had such 
nimble fingers as she, and Ling Li and 
Hoy Yee pasted them on in rows; 
first a red one and then a green and a 
blue, with here and there a gold, until 
one would have said that the dragon 
was turning every color of the rain- 
bow. 

Then they cut two big, red eyes, 
rimmed with yellow, and pasted one 
on each side of the dragon’s head. 
And last of all, they made the tail of 
the kite out of a long cord, to which 
they tied twists of red paper, so that 
it would look as if the dragon were 
throwing out a trail of sparks. 


L. was a fine kite. Lo Sing 
said that he did not believe even his 
father could have made a better one. 
As for Chee Poy, she happened on it 
in a dark corner, just after they had 
finished it, and jumped with fright 
before she thought; it looked so real. 

But when they tried to fly it, the 
dragon would not rise into the air at 
all. No matter how fast they ran 
through the street, it would lift just 
a little way off the ground, and then 
settle right back again. Never once 
did it go higher than their heads. 

“The tail must be too short,” said 
Hong Tong finally. 

So they added another piece of 
string, but the kite behaved, if any- 
thing, worse than before. 

“‘Perhaps the tail is too long,” sug- 
gested Hop Foy. 

So they tried cutting, the tail off, 
bit by bit, until it was even shorter 
than at first. But that did not make 
one bit of difference. No matter how 
fast the children ran, or how skilfully 
they tossed it into the air, the dragon 
kite would only give a little flutter, 
and then drop back to the ground. 

Finally, they decided to ask the 
father of Lo Sing what was the matter. 
Since he was always building things, 
he should know if they had done 
something wrong in making their kite. 


L. Stnc’s father looked it over 
carefully, from head to tail. Then he 
turned it over on to the other side, and 
looked it over from tail to head. 

“There is nothing at all the matter 
with it,” he said finally. “It should 
fly beautifully, a fine big kite like 
that.” 

“But it doesn’t,” said Chee Poy. 

it doesn’t,”” echoed Lo Sing 
and Hong Tong sadly. 

“It doesn’t fly at alll’ ended little 
Ling Li. 

The father of Lo Sing looked 
thoughtful. Then he clapped his 
hands. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Diseovering Arbor-Day Trees 


Warn varying dates from Decem- 
ber and February in the southern 
states, to April and early May in the 
north, we all keep Arbor Day. It has 
become an anniversary of patriotism, 
for the celebration is that of civic con- 
sciousness and a looking forward to 
the future of the tree or shrub that 
school children plant. Almost every 
state observes the day by proclama- 
tion of the governor and many states 
publish tree manuals with suggestive 
programs, lists of native trees, in- 
formation as to the kind of soil needed 
for their best growth, and directions 
for planting and care of saplings. 
Before planning your celebration of 
Arbor Day it would be helpful to 
write to your state department of 
forestry for all available printed mat- 
ter that offers classroom help in a 
study of trees. And the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Division 
of Forestry, will also prove helpful. 

As important as the tree planted 
in a park, school grounds or beside 
the road for purposes of beauty is the 
forest tree. The well-being of those 
vast groves of pine, fir and the hard- 
woods that cover our hills and moun- 
tain sides should be our Arbor Day 
thought. Conservation of our forests 
means conserving human welfare for 
these trees are a never-failing source 
of wood; upon them depends the water 
supply, and they give important aid 
to manufacturing and such great proj- 
ects as ship building and home con- 
struction. 


ocrau-sunpme for Arbor 
Day may take its inspiration from the 
special trees indigenous to the state. 
A file of the trees of one’s own state, 
together with their uses, may be 
made by the pupils. Pictures may be 
secured, and this topic has wide oppor- 
tunities for integration with nature 
study, geography, literature and 
dramatization. For the assistance of 
those teachers who would like to know 
the forest regions of the United States 
better, the main divisions are listed 
here with the trees native to each 
division : 


By CORA P. EMERSON 


1. WESTERN Forests 
A. Rocky Mountain Forests 


a. Northern Idaho and western 
Montana 


Western white pine 

Western yellow pine 

Western larch 

Douglas fir 

Lodgepole pine 

Western red cedar 

Western and mountain hemlock 
Balm of Gilead 

White bark pine 

Lowland white and alpine firs 


b. Eastern Oregon and eastern 
Washington 


Western white and western yel- 
low pine 

Western larch 

Douglas fir 

White, lowland white, and alpine 
fir 


Western hemlock 
Western cedar 
Oak and Juniper (Oregon only) 


c. Central Montana, Wyoming, and 
South Dakota 


Limber, and lodgepole pines 
Engelmann spruce 

Douglas and alpine fir 
White spruce 

Western yellow pine 

Aspen and cottonwood 
Rocky Mountain red cedar 


d. Colorado, Utah, and Nevada 
Lodgepole pine 
Englemann and blue spruces 
Alpine and white firs 
Aspen and cottonwood 
Douglas fir 
Western yellow pine 
Pinon and single leaf pinon 
Rocky Mountain red cedar 
Utah juniper 
Bristle-cone and limber pines 
Mountain mahogany 


e. New Mexico 
Western yellow pine 
White, alpine, and cork-bark firs 
Englemann and blue spruces 


Douglas fir 

Pinon and Mexican pinon 

One seeded alligator junipers 

Rocky Mountain red cedar 

Aspen and cottonwood 

Limber, Mexican white, and Ari- 
zona pines 

Oaks, walnut, alder, sycamore, 
and box alder 

Arizona and red-bark cypresses 


B. Pacific Coast Forests 


a. Western Washington and Ore- 

gon 

Douglas fir 

Western hemlock 

Noble, silver, lowland white, and 
white firs 

Port Orford, Alaska, and western 
red cedar 

Lodgepole and western white 
pines 

Western and Lyall larches 

Mountain hemlock 

Sitka and Englemann spruces 

Oaks, ash, maples, birches, alders, 
cottonwood and Madrona 


b. California 

Western yellow and Jeffrey pines 

Lodgepole and sugar pines 

Redwood and bigtree 

White, red, lowland white, and 
Shasta red firs 

Incense cedar 

Douglas fir 

Knobcone and digger pines 

Big-cone spruce 

Montery and Gowen cypresses 

Western and California junipers 

Single-leaf pinon 

Oak, buckeye, laurel, alder, and 
Madrona. 


2. EASTERN Forests 
A. Northern Forests 


a. Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
also a small part of Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginias, and Carolinas 

Red, black, and white spruces 

Balsam fir and hemlocks 

White, Norway jack, and pitch 
pines 
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Sugar and red maples 

Beech, basswood, elm and ash 

Northern red, white, black, scar- 
let, and burr oaks 

Yellow, paper, black, and gray 
birches 

Northern white cedar and tama- 
rack 

Aspens and cottonwoods 


b. Appalachian region 


White, northern red, chestnut, 
black, and scarlet oaks 

Chestnut, basswood, and beech 

Sugar, silver, and red maples 

White, shortleaf, pitch, and yel- 
low pine 

Southern balsam and red spruce 

Cucumber 

Yellow poplar 

Black cherry and black locust 

Gum and buckeye 

Hickories 


Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Missouri 

White, black, northern red, scar- 
let, burr, chestnut, and chin- 
quapin oaks 


Shagbark, white-heart, pignut, 
and bitternut hickories 

White, black, green, and red ash 

American, rock, and slippery elms 

Red and sugar maples 

Pitch, shortleaf, white and Vir- 
ginia pines 

Yellow poplar, cottonwood, and 
hackberry 

Black walnut, butternut, and 
chestnut 

Black cherry 

Red cedar 

Basswood 

Sycamore 


d. Oklahoma, Mississippi, Ala- 


bama, Tennessee, and Georgia 


White, post, southern red, black- 
jack, chestnut-swamp, pin and 
and overcup oaks 

Red and black gums 

White-heart, pignut, pecan, and 
nutmeg hickories 

Shortleaf and Virginia pines 

White, blue, and red ash 

Black locust 

Sycamore 

Silver and red maples 


Black walnut, beech, buckeye, and 
elm 


Dogwood 

Persimmon 

Cottonwood and willows 
Osage orange 


Florida, Louisiana, and southern 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and the Carolinas, also eastern 
* Texas 


Longleaf, shortleaf, loblolly, and 
slash pine 

Southern red, turkey, black, post, 
laurel, and willow oaks 

Pond, spruce and sand pines 

Red, tupelo, and black gums 

Southern cypress and southern 
white cedar 

Elms, cottonwood, and willows 

Beech, ash, and hickories (in- 
cluding pecan) 


Extreme south of Texas and 
Florida have some tropical trees 


Mangrove 
Mahogany 
Tree palms 


is a skill imparted early... not late. 


Beginners learn easiest, best with 
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Books for the Month 


Selected by CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Or: classrooms this month are 
concerned with the American scene. 
There was perhaps never a year when 
such rapid changes, economic and 
social, were to be observed. But 
back of our adventuring by air, our 
mechanized civilization, and our pros- 
pects of vaster progress to come, lie 
the beginnings of American life. And 
in spite of the complex days in which 
we live, the American home and a 
richer family life are being stressed 
with a new sense of their values. 

With our United States as a theme, 
a group of the new books for various 
age levels may be selected for the class- 
room library, supplementary reading 
or for reference in town libraries. 
Foremost among them I would recom- 
mend Our United States, by Frank J. 
Taylor and Ruth Taylor (Little, Brown 
and Co., $3.50), a gay collection of 
brightly colored picture maps which 
should be in every primary-grade 
classroom. The picture map is re- 
ceiving wide popularity just now, and 
the people who made this book are 
experts in the art of picturing our 
Nation in line and color with rare 
humor and truth. All of our States 
are mapped, accompanied by a page of 
brief informational text for each. 

Picture-story books that have a 
“here-and-now” appeal for young 
Americans were never before so in- 
teresting, authentic, and beautifully 
illustrated. Wait for William, by 
Marjorie Flack (Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.00), tells the story of a small-town 
boy and his family in easy-reading 
vocabulary.  William’s everyday 
adventures in his community, and 
the climax when he has a ride on the 
circus elephant, will delight the kinder- 
garten and first-grade groups. In this 
group, Everyday Children, by Hildegard 
Woodward (Oxford Press, $0.75), will 
also be found valuable. There 
are eight of these boys and girls, 
named from the days of the week, 
with Sam and Sue for good measure 
on Sunday. The eight start out to 
discover what grown-ups do with 
themselves on these name-days. They 
return with the happy philosophy 
that routine may be thrown to the 
winds and “One can do anything 
everyday all day long, or . . . every- 


thing any day all day long.” If this 
is a somewhat adult climax, it cer- 
tainly fits into the program of modern 
psychology. 

Among picture books of community 
theme A Story of Tall Buildings, by 
Helen S. Read (Scribner’s $0.60), in 
the Social-Science Series edited by 
Patty Smith Hill and Mary M. Reed 
is indeed welcome. For picture-book 
use or first reading it will be found 
equally useful. It tells in simple terms 
and with accurate illustrations the 
story of building construction of today 
from the steam shovel to the installing 
of the elevator. 

Automobiles, by Harriet Salt (Put- 
nam, $2.00), covers its subject for 
older children pictorially and with a 
minimum of technicality in the text. 
All types of motor-driven vehicles are 
illustrated and described, leading into 
such interesting subjects as family 
touring and motor camping, the de- 
livery system of the average com- 
munity, fire control, the school bus, 
tractors, and racing cars. 


reading in 
everyday doings is greatly enriched by 
the Child Development Readers, by 
Julia Lethald Hahn, Julia Harris and 
Jennie Wahlert (Houghton Mifflin. 
Everyday Doings, pre-primer, $0.16. 
Everyday Fun, Primer, $0.60. Every- 
day Friends, First Reader, $0.64. 
Visits Here and There, Second Reader, 
$0.72. Neighbors Near and Far, Third 
Reader, $0.80). 

The material in these readers is 
rich in social-science implications. 
They are delightfully illustrated in 
color, and they are accompanied by 
scientifically prepared manuals for 
the teacher. 


Tene our thoughts away from 
the immediate present of town and 
city life, we may consider a selected 
group of the new books that give boys 
and girls a sense of belonging to the 
pageant of American national develop- 
ment. Susan and Arabella, Pioneers, 
by Rhoda Morris (Little, Brown, 
$1.75), carries its small girl heroine 


along the old Oregon trail, her adven- 
tures written from authentic historic 
sources. Susan is kidnapped by In- 
dians; the doll, Arabella, is lost, but 
the story has a satisfying climax. 

Lost Corner, by Charlie May Simon 
(Dutton, $2.00), transports boys and 
girls into the primitive living of the 
Ozark Mountains of Arizona where, 
today, conditions are not essentially 
changed from those of the pioneer 
period. The book takes its title from 
John Gould Fletcher’s poem: 


“Lost Corner where the wagons came 

to rest, 

Because a spring gushed out beneath 
that stone, 

Or because men were weary of their 

going 

Back of beyond; The hills still hold 

some secrets.” 


There are still secrets hid in this 
section of our land, especially for chil- 
dren. Berry-picking, the cabin of 
Mr. Boggs who lived alone with his 
animals, a real mountain tornado, 
adventures in a cave, dressing-up in 
the family pioneer clothes, and a piney- 
woods holiday celebration bring to us, 
as well as to younger readers, the 
scenes and scents, the hazards and 
compensations of mountain life in the 
United States today. 

Rounding out this group of books . 
that vitalize the American scene is 
Ethel Calvert Phillips’ precious Marty 
Comes to Town (Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.75). Marty, short for Matilda, is 
a farm child. She exchanges the 
pleasant farmhouse for a winter in 
town with relatives; the village school 
for the many roomed schoolhouse of 
the city; and limited country living 
for the complicated transportation, 
apartment-house, department-store, 
and social ways of a different environ- 
ment. Miss Phillips knows how to 
write for younger readers. She uses 
their vocabulary, gives them exactly 
the details they like and tells her story 
with an economy of incident and sim- 
plicity of plot that always carries her 
theme. Marty belongs on the Febru- 
ary book list. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Interesting, Colorful Cut-Outs 
and Posters for Winter Seat Work 
and Construction Projects... . 


You will be pleasantly surprised at the results 
your poy secure in their midwinter studies by the 
use of the Milton Bradley products featured below. 

Make your study of Eskimo Life, George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln vivid and realistic to 
your pupils through their own achievements in 
cutting, coloring and construction work. By using 
these cut-outs and posters, you will find your chil- 
dren become enthusiastic over their subjects and 
make real progress in their studies through the use 
of this interesting and educationally correct mate- 
rial. Do not delay, but send today for any or all of 
the items featured below. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
HIS MOUNT VERNON HOME 


Familiarize your children with George Washington’s home life, his asso- 
clates and peace-time activities. Tell them of Mount Vernon home 
while they construct a rep) it—no other form of teaching is so inter- 
esting or offers such a wide scope of activities. 

The recreation of Washington's home and its environment will give the 
pupils a mental picture of Washington's life that they can get in no other 
way. This splendid portfolio of George Washington and his Mount Vernon 
home comealen eight sheets of outline designs with full directions for 
coloring, constructing and mounting, printed on heavy board surfaces 
which take crayon or water color perfectly. 

The house, when constructed, is rugs and sturdy. 

Other subjects—George and Martha Washington, their servants, attend- 
ants, horses, hunting dogs, Colonial ladies, men and children, trees, 
flowers, and other details of environments. . . Only 60c postpaid. 


SPECIAL LOW-PRICE OFFER 


The three poctiation will be sent as a combination to any address for 
$1.60. Get t splendid material now and make your winter art project 
work more interesting, more impressive, more beautiful. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 


San Francisco 


MT. VERNON AND CHARACTERS F 


ESKIMO VILLAGE 


This set of cut-outs is ideal to be used in conjunction with 
your study of the Northland—its people, their habits and 
mode of living. 

Each portfolio contains a complete color suggestion chart, 
—— for cut-out and mounting so the figures will stand 
up t. 

Eight sheets of cut-outs on heavy Bristol board showing 
Eskimo men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, 
polar bears, boats, weapons used. Gives a complete and vivid 
picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., of our neigh- 
bors of the far Northlands. 

ACT TODAY and this set of unique and authoritative 
Eskimo Village cut-outs will be sent you postpaid for only 60c. 


JAPANESE VILLAGE Sp 
CUT- 
OUTS “fj 


Typical Japanese 
characters and ob- 
ects, native trees, 
oliage, houses and 
animals, to be cut 
out, colored, and 
constructed into 
stand-up figures. 
Splendid material 
' for sand table work, story illustration or teaching 
geography. Beautiful colored key sheet showing 
village made up, and detailed instructions in each 
Price, postpaid, 60c 
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é 
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City Life. A Rural Primary- 
Grade Unit 


(Continued from page 10) 


Have I been fair in my presentation 
of city life, neither over-emphasizing 
its conveniences, nor minimizing its 
advantages? 

The unit may be summarized in the 
assembling of the entire miniature city 
with its skyscrapers, buses, taxis, 
elevated, railway, park and zoo. 
Where floor space prohibits this plan, 
children have had great pleasure and 
profitable learning in making large 
friezes depicting views of city life. 


Our Grocery Store 
Taught Health 

(Continued from page 18) 
after we began the store unit two 
wagon-loads of rich garden earth were 
brought to the school. The children 
were told that it was for us, if we 
wanted it, to use in our sand table. 

Tin buckets and shovels were 
brought from home. Relays went in 
and out bringing in the earth. The 
class played, dug, and raked in it a 
few days, perfectly satisfied that it was 
just dirt. Then they began to ask to 
be allowed to plant things, to makea 
garden. In planning it they decided 
that they wanted a house to stand in 
the garden. They seemed to take it as 
a matter of course that this should be 
the farmer’s house, and they decided 
to buy all the vegetables for the store 
from this farmer, yet they did not 
attempt to have a vegetable garden 
in the sand table, only a decorative 
one of lawn and flowers. ‘The vege- 
table garden where the store buys 
garden truck is back of the house 
where it does not show,” they said. 
They never failed to explain this to 
any visitor, child or grown-up, who 
came in to see us. Some one brought 
a toy truck to school, and this was 
placed in the drive, “‘on its way back 
to get a load of vegetables,” they 
explained. 

In “The Peter and Peggy Work- 
Play Books” for the first grade there 
is a picture of a little white cottage 
with blue shutters and a Chinese red 
roof. It is a child’s dream come true. 
They wanted their farmer’s house to 
look like this one. The father of one 
of the children made the house from 
two wooden boxes. Another father 
painted it in the same bright colors 
found in ““The Peter and Peggy Work- 
Play Books.” The children were very 
anxious to have a porch, but when 


they understood what a flagged terrace 
was they were delighted to pound and 
break pieces of old slate to make flag- 
stones. 

There are now growing in our 
farmer’s spacious grounds avacado 
pear seed which make fine trees. Pop 
corn and several varieties of ferns do 
duty as shrubbery. We also have iris, 
coleus and many mysterious seeds and 
plants which the children brought and 
which neither they nor I could name. 
The Wandering Jew, begonias, and 
hyacinths were our only blooming 
plants. We used red herd’s-grass for 
the lawn as it grows to just the right 
height. 

These children have so little of 
lawns, flowers and beauty that I felt 
that this experience with green, grow- 
ing and blooming plants quite worth- 
while. 


How the Tool Subjects Were 
Correlated 


READING: Reading labels on cans, 
cartons, signs and advertisements that 
they had made. Reading orders that 
they made for their purchases and that 
were sent into the store. 


WriTtnc: Every day each child 
wrote orders and memoranda. 


SPELLING: By making lists of food 
to be bought some words were learned. 


ARITHMETIC: Arithmetic was neces- 
sary in every phase of the activity. 
Weighing, measuring, making change 
and the adding of orders, all were a 
natural part of the store play. 


LANGUAGE AND DRAMATIZATION: 
Letter-form taught in the note of 
thanks written to the manager of the 
store we visited. 

The creating of the story of the trip 
to the neighborhood grocery store. 

Discussions about healthful foods 
and the planning and management of 
the store. Telephone and personal 
conversations while doing business 
with the store. 

Every conversation with the store- 
keepers was spontaneous dramatiza- 
tion, and numerous planned dramas, 
bringing out lessons in business ad- 
ministration, health and safety, were 
acted frequently. 


Art: Illustrating the scory of the 
trip to the neighborhood store. Model- 
ing clay fruit, vegetables and eggs. 
Landscaping the farmer’s yard. 


HEALTH AND SaFETy: Healthful 
food and proper combinations of 
foods. The importance of cleanliness 


in food and of the person. The 
proper use and danger of matches. 


Scr—encE: Names of flowers and 
their care. They especially noticed 
how every plant turned and grew 
toward the sun. 


CITIZENSHIP: Interdependence of 
store and community. How courtesy, 
honesty, accuracy, and appearance 
help in business. Respect for the 
property of others. Co-operation and 
leadership were developed. 


The following account by the chil- 
dren of their visit to the store supplied 
us with excellent reading material. 


A Trip To a Grocery STorE 


One bright cold day Miss Stokes 
and our class went to Mr. Lester’s 
grocery store. 

We walked to the store. 

We passed Ephrom’s, Hazel’s and 
William’s houses. 

We passed a Ten-Cent Store and we 
saw beautiful toys in the window. 

We passed a bakery. It was Mrs. 
Catt’s bakery. We saw cakes and 
cookies in the window. 

We saw stores across the street. 
They had pretty fruit in the windows. 

We stopped traffic when we crossed 
Crew Street. 

Mr. Lester’s store was painted red. 
Mr. Lester was the manager of the 
store for A. & P. It smelled so good 
when we went into the store. The 
floor was neat and clean and every- 
thing was in the right place. 

The apples were shiny and polished 
and pretty. The lettuce looked like 
cabbage, it was so big and white. We 
saw some broccoli in one of the trays. 
We saw turnips, cabbage, celery, 
Irish and sweet potatoes. 

In the meat market we saw a very 
large piece of beef. We saw pig’s 
feet and pickled pig’s feet. We saw 
some green writing on the pork 
sausage. 

We saw some oysters. Ephrom 
said, ‘‘Oysters look bad but taste 
good.” 

The butcher kept the meat in a 
refrigerator. The refrigerator was so 
big that the butcher could walk into 
it. There was a big red clock on the 
refrigerator. 

After we had looked at everything 
Mr. Lester cut four cakes and filled 
cups with grape juice punch and gave 
it to us. He gave us two cups full 
and two pieces of cake. He gave Miss 
Stokes some, too. 

We thanked Mr. Lester and came 
on back to school. 
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Reading and the Non- 
English Child 


(Continued from page 21) 


Experience in use of words from 
vocabularies listed. 

To have opportunity to use in con- 
versation and games a list of 90 words 
from vocabulary I. 

To name the equipment and sup- 
plies as he uses these, parts of body, 
clothing, foods, animals. 

To be free from self-consciousness 
in attempting to speak English. 

Learn lines of songs, slogans and 
conundrums. 


6. Language Outcomes of the 
Non-English Child in Pre- 
paratory Class 

An evident desire to speak in Eng- 
lish. 

Ability to use a group of words in 
small language units, as, 


I see a baby. 

I can run. 

I have a big flag. 
This is my cap. 


Ability to use in language units 
involving a relationship idea as, 


The truck is in the garage. 
My hat is in the house. 
I went with my mother. 
We drank milk for lunch. 


Ability to answer in sentences within 
the range of this vocabulary. 

Ability to repeat simple rhymes. 

A disposition to attempt telling an 
incident. 

Ability to understand and skill to 
speak English necessary for beginning 
reading. 

A definite attitude toward appre- 
ciation of books. 


The Valentine Party. A Play 


(Continued from page 22) 

SAINT VALENTINE: Of course I will. 
Just tell me what I’m supposed to do. 

VALENTINE Five: You play you’re 
showing us how to make valentines. 

SAINT VALENTINE: Very well. You 
sit around this table. (He draws a 
small table to the center of the stage, and 
gives each child a small sheet of paper 
and a crayon. The VALENTINES kneel 
down around the table, and as they move 
their crayons over the paper, they sing, 
swaying to and fro as SAINT VALENTINE 
beats time to the music of “Polly Put the 
Kettle On.’’) 


Come and make a valentine, 
Valentine, valentine. 

Come and make a valentine 
To send to someone dear. 


See me paint a flower bright, 
Flower bright, flower bright. 

See me paint a flower bright 
Upon my valentine. 


See me draw a rosy heart, 
Rosy heart, rosy heart. 

See me draw a rosy heart 
Upon my valentine. 


(This may be sung as a solo if desired.) 


VALENTINE Srx: That was lots of 
fun. What shall we do now? 

VALENTINE SEVEN: Let’s march. 

(Music to tune of ‘‘Marching through 
Georgia’ begins. Led bySaIntT VALEN- 
TINE, the VALENTINES march around 
the stage singing): 


Open now your envelopes, 

You Valentines so gay; 

Come and march and play with us 
Before you go away 

In the postman’s bag to greet 

A little boy or girl; 

Come to a Valentine party. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! We are the Valen- 
tines. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! We’re full of loving 
lines. 

Open now your envelopes, you Valen- 
tines so gay, 

Come to a Valentine party. 


SAINT VALENTINE: Well, I wonder 
if all the Valentines got out of their 
mail boxes tonight? 

VALENTINE ONE: I hope they did, 
and I hope they’re having as good a 
time as we are. 

SAINT VALENTINE: I hope so, too, 
but I think I’d better go and see. 
I'd like to know what the other 
Valentines are doing. 

VALENTINE Two: All right, but 
we're glad you came to our party, 
Saint Valentine. 

(SAINT VALENTINE enters the mail 
box and disappears.) 

SMALLEST VALENTINE 
widely). 

VALENTINE ONE: I guess we'd bet 
all go back to the mail box. It would 
be too bad if we weren’t there when 
the postman came. 

CHORUS OF VOICES FROM VALEN- 
TINES: Yes, we'd better go back to the 
box. (They enter the mail box one by 
one, and thus exit.) 


(yawns 


Scene II 


(The Stage is the same, with red 
lighting. But the furniture has been 
moved to conceal the mail box. A boy 
and girl enter.) 

Girt: Why! Why! Who’s been 
here, I’d like to know? Everything 
was all ready for the party, and now 
someone’s lighted the candles! (A 
bell rings behind the scenes.) 

Boy: Never mind the candles. 
Mother has plenty more. 

GirL: Red ones? 

Boy: Yes; red ones. Dot, don’t 
you hear? There’s the doorbell. 

(The two children run to the side of the 
stage opposite the mail box, and return 
with boy and girl guests, each one 
bringing a valentine to the party.) 

Dorotuy: Oh, how good of you! 
See all the valentines I’ve got! 

Nep: And look at mine! Come 
along. Let’s hurry and open them! 

(The bell is again heard off-stage.) 

NED: That must be the postman. 

Dorotuy: I'll go. 

Party Guests: We'll all go. 

(As all the children crowd toward one 
side of the stage, voices from behind the 
scenes are heard singing again to the 
tune of “The Farmer in the Dell.” 
“Saint Valentine is here. Saint Valen- 
tine is here.” 

From the mail box, SAINT VALENTINE 
and all the VALENTINES enter and greet 
the astonished party children. The play 
may end with a dance in which all the 
players take part. Or each VALENTINE 
may take the hand of a child in a grand 
march down through the audience, led 
by SAINT VALENTINE.) 


DO NOT MUTILATE 
YOUR EDUCATIONAL 
MAGAZINES 


With their pages complete, accumu- 
lated issues become a valuable guide 
and reference library for future use. 
The useful projects you find in your 
magazine today will be just as appropri- 
ate another term or whenever you wish 
one or more of them for application to 
illustrate some lesson you wish to em- 


phasize. 


DO NOT CUT OR TEAR THE 
DRAWING PAPER DESIGN 
PAGES IN THIS ISSUE 


Use them as patterns for tracing. 
Have the children color the outline de- 
signs in the magazine intact for refer- 
ence and comparison with the work of 
other classes. It will prove interesting 
and informative. 
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Art in Childhood 
(Continued from page 24) 


place in the beautiful bell tower that 
was built to house it. 

With this idea of fostering and 
furthering civic pride I am presenting 
a map based on that idea. While this 
example is developed in the bird’s-eye 
method, there are many ways of carry- 
ing out such a project. It may be an 
outline map of the whole town and 
even the outlying countryside, or it 
may represent only a portion of the 
place. The county surveyor will no 
doubt be willing to help with copies of 
accurate local maps, and these will 
serve as a foundation on which to add 
the decorative and_ story-telling 
features. 

Younger children may reproduce 
the town mapped here in the sand 
table, with block buildings. Or the 
map may be used as a working plan 
for cardboard construction with colored 
paper or artificial grass for the ground 
plan. 


| ee is the story of the map: 
Our Town is quite old. When it was 
founded, an open square was left at 


TEACHERS! 


one end of town as pasturage for the 
town sheep and cattle. This was 
called the Village Green, and as Our 
Town grew larger this became our 
first public park. 

The founder had planted an oak at 
one side and an elm at the other to 
afford shelter for the cattle. These 
are huge trees now, the pride of our 
community. We call one The 
Founder’s Oak, and the other is known 
as The Muster Elm, because in the 
Civil War would-be volunteers met 
under its spreading branches and 
were mustered into their country’s 
service. The two old trees are fenced 
now to preserve them, and have been 
given the finest tree surgery by the 
state experts. We still have two old 
soldiers living in Our Town who can 
remember when they marched away 
from the Village Green to the sound of 
a fife and drum corps. 

We have such a drum corps now, 
made up of high school boys, and we 
have a splendid band that plays once 
a week in the band-stand during the 
summer months. 

When the Civil War was over and 
the people of Our Town decided to 
build a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment, as almost every town did, they 


placed it in the middle of the Village 
Green, and paths were laid out about 
it. On this monument many of us 
can read the names of our grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers. 

There was a spring at one side of 
the green, and one of our leading 
citizens put up a fountain house over 
it to honor the memory of his father 
and mother, and the clear crystal water 
has never failed. 

When the World War was over we 
commemorated it in two ways. We 
planted a row of trees around the 
village green and marked each one 
with the name of a citizen of Our Town 
who saw service. Our other World- 
War Memorial is the Community. 
Center Building. This is in continual 
use for patriotic meetings, lectures, 
parties, and special classes of various 
sorts. There is a summer school held 
there each year for small children, and 
in winter the band practices and gives 
concerts there. 

The Pioneer House is a log cabin 
reconstructed on the site of the first 
home in town, and it houses the 
Historical Society of Our Town. The 
Old Stone Church is one in whivh we 
take great pride. The Old Meeting 
House is the oldest church in our 


Save Endless 
Hours of Drudgery 


Champion Workbooks, printed 


Champion 


Workbooks are 


From Primary to 8th 
Grade English, Champion 
Workbooks are amazing 
time savers for you. 
Pupil’s time spent in copy- 
ing can now be employed 
in useful activity. 


in double-strength Hektograph 
Ink, are a great boon to teachers. 
They give you all the supple- 
mentary drill work for classes up 
to 100 FOR A WHOLE YEAR 
for only $1.50. They will give 
you more time for HAPPI- 
NESS, HEALTH or HOBBIES. 


Amazing Economy 


One Champion Workbook cost- 
ing only $1.50 plus the trifling 


cost of paper will do the work of $20.00 to $25.00 
WORTH OF INDIVIDUAL WORKBOOKS. 


Champion Workbooks Are NEW! 


They MUST NOT BE CONFUSED with old fash- 
ioned, haphazard workbook material reprinted for 


Hektograph reproduction. 


From cover to cover, 


NEW. They are prepared by 
outstanding educators and are 
designed to work with any 
text-books. 


We have prepared a booklet, 
‘‘More Time for Health, Happi- 
ness, Hobbies.’”’ It is inter- 
esting and informative. You 
may have a copy FREE by 


Arithmetic from “Num- 
ber Book for Beginners’’ to 
8th Grade throw the bur- 
den of classroom work on 


mailing the Coupon below. 


Mail 


206 Locust St., 


supply of samples and full information 
about Champion Workbooks. 


Grade 


| Send me, without obligation, generous 
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State, and is very quaint inside and 
out. Beside it stands a giant pine we 
use asa living Christmas tree each year. 

The Red Cross has a fine building 
that houses the local public health and 
public nursing unit. 

The Town Hall is old, and very 
unusual in its style of architecture, 
with a row of four big pillars across the 
front. Inside it is completely modern- 
ized, but we have kept the outside 
just as it was built. Our High School 
stands beside it, and across the corner 
is our Memorial Library, one of the 
best in the state. 

We all love Our Town and like to 
live here. Perhaps some of us will go 
to other places to live when we are 
grown up, and the necessities of our 
business and professional life call us 
far afield, but the memory of Our 
Town will make us want to return. 


Living Picture Study 
(Continued from page 39) 


This three-cornered sitting took place 
at seven o'clock in the morning, 
before Washington had visited his hair- 
dresser and so the resulting portrait 
which Rembrandt Peale painted in 
1853 from his rough sketch of that 
morning, gives us a picture of Wash- 


ington refreshing in its simplicity. 
In his autobiography Peale writes 
that he knew the time for this sitting 
would be brief. He looked at his 
father’s work and saw that he was 
beginning as usual with the top of the 
head and working down. Peale, 
Junior, therefore began at the chin and 
worked up, completing the upper 
portion of the head from his father’s 
careful work. The portrait shows 
Washington in Continental uniform 
of blue coat with yellow facings. It is 
now the property of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. 
—Mary TAYLOor. 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 43) 


3. They were not to be used for 
classroom instruction or for supple- 
mentary teaching. 

These proved sufficient to obviate 
any difficulty that may have arisen 
over the school’s distribution of church 
literature. The rewards were: (1) 
The children enjoyed the literature 
immensely, (2) their knowledge of the 
work of the various denominations 
was widened, (3) a number of children 
began to make necessary effort to 
attend Sunday schools; indeed, Betty 


Jean remarked she wished*she were 
quintuplets ‘“‘so I could go to all five 
Sunday schools at once.” 

—Joy C. Baker, Peru, Neb. 


A Primary Flag 


A FLAG can easily be made by 
primary-grade children. The stripes 
are made by interlocking small strips of 
red construction paper and white 
construction paper to form a chain of 
the type commonly used at holiday 
time. Using strips six inches long 
and one-half inch wide with forty 
loops for a stripe makes a well pro- 
portioned flag. For the six top stripes, 
eight blue loops are added with small 
white stars pasted on them. The 
flag-_pole may be made of brown con- 
struction paper pasted together in the 
same manner. Clip the entire flag 
with brass fasteners to a large piece of 
tag-board, and the result is very 
realistic and attractive. 

—LuciLLe Van Lou, Waseca, Minn. 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 48) 
“IT have it!” he cried. ‘The kite 
does not fly because there is not 
enough wind. It takes a big force to 


Opinion is divided 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in_writ- 


EAGLE PENC! 
NEW YORK. 


Other authorities 


EAGLE 


ALPHA 245 


prefer the Eagle And still others advocate the ALPHA 


PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly ng, fol 


by PRACTICE as a step-down to 


ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 


harder lead as being nearer in size to 
large, soft lead. 


the ordinary wood pencil. 


EAGLE PRACTICE 


NO. 288 PRACTICE 
pine AL 


But everyone agreeS 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


Re EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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lift a heavy kite like that. And with 
so many houses on both sides of the 
street, only the little breezes can get 
in.” 

The children looked sad. 

“But what are we going to do?” 
they asked. “All the streets in this 
part of town are just as narrow and 
crowded. If only we lived in the 
country 

““My uncle has a farm,” said Hop 
Foy. “I went there once with my 
father, and there is a hill right behind 
the house, where the wind blows every 
day.” 

The father of Lo Sing looked inter- 
ested. “I would say,” he answered, 
“that is just the right place to fly the 
dragon kite.” 

“Ts it too far for us to walk?” asked 
Hong Tong. 

“It is a long way,” 
Foy. 

Just then, Chee Poy had an idea, 
such a good one that she jumped up 
and down until she had herself all 
tangled up in the kite string. 

“Oh!” she shouted, “but do you not 
remember that next week Uncle is to 
bring in a load of vegetables to sellin 
the market. He will come early, as 
he always does, and be ready to go 
home by the middle of the morning. 


admitted Hop 


Visualize life 
in Hawaii 
with these 


We can ride back with him in his cart, 
and fly our kite. Then, when we have 
finished, we can walk home.”’ 


L. seemed to the children as if 
the next week would never come. 
Every day, they were up early, so as 
to be ready if the uncle of Hop Foy 
and Chee Poy should come. 

And finally one morning he did stop 
at the door. He had been to the 
market and sold all of his vegetables, 
except a basketful that he had saved 
as a present for his brother’s family. 


“Uncle! Uncle!” cried the children, 
running out to meet him. “May we 
ride home with you? We have 
been waiting so long for you to 
come!” 

The uncle looked a bit surprised 
when he saw how many children were 
planning to go along, but he was very 
fond of his little niece and nephew, 
and did not like to refuse them any- 
thing. 

“Jump in!” he said, “if you don’t 
mind being a little crowded.” 

So the children all piled into the 
cart, holding the kite up carefully, so 


the care and 


HELEN RANDLE 
A.B., B.S. 
Teacher, Author, Lecturer 


YOU CAN UNDERSTAND THE CHILD 


You can help him with his problems and insure his 
making a useful citizen, a success in life. 


HELEN 


RANDLE’S COURSE 


in 
Child Training and Correct Feeding 
fills a long-felt need for a comprehensi 


ractical home-study course on 


and training of the child. “Doatltull illustrated in ten lessons, 
this course is a boon to teachers, parents,’ guardians, and all those with the 
welfare of the child at heart. In making this training course possible by 
correspondence Helen Randle has achieved the highest success in her 


career as an authority on child-training. 


Send 10 cents to cover postage for free booklet giving 
complete outline and information on the course. Address: 


Helen Randle Professional School of Psychology gt ae Training 
Asheville, N. 


1000 Sunset Drive 


v 


Let the Children Make These 
Delightful Little Toys with 


SPONGEX 


Something en- 
tirely new, pro- 
viding a creative 
seat work me- 
dium, which 
is both fasci- 
nating and in- 
structive. 


HAWAIIAN VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


Easy-to-make cardboard models 

- of Hawaiian house, trees and 

t flowers, men, women and children in native cos- 

, tumes, animals, boats, etc. This set makes a most 

attractive sand table project, conveying a vivid and 

lasting impression of life and environment in our 

greatest island possession. It combines cutting, 

construction and coloring. Eight plates, 11 x 14, 

containing fifty individual units—a splendid group 
project of unusual interest. 


Price, postpaid, 60c 


SPONGEX is a three-dimensional material in bright 
colors. It cuts easily with scissors, and is easily joined with 
— cement. It involves construction work of the most 
roved type, teaching color and form, and enco the 
d’s creative instincts to make something really 
SPONGEX in your school. It is 10-Ib. 
box a only $1.50—sufficient for an entire class of 30 


pu 

on will be pleasantly surprised to see what really attrac- 
tive toys and articles your children can make with a box of 
Spongex. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Write for free, illustrated circular. 


} 401 No. Broad St. The Sponge Rubber Products Co., Derby, Conn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON Painted by Rembrandt Peale 
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that its beautiful colored scales should 
not be crushed. 

When they got to the top of the hill 
behind the farmhouse, they gave Chee 
Poy the first turn of all, because she 
was the one who had thought of the 
plan for getting there. And when 
she ran down the hill, the kite rose 
high in the air, and swooped this way 
and that, so that it looked like a 
real flying dragon, just like those 
they had heard about in the fairy 
stories. 

In fact, it went so very high, and 
tugged so hard at the string that the 
little girl could not pull it down again 
until her brother came and helped 
her. 

Then the other children took their 
turns, and for each one of them the 
flying dragon swooped through the 
air so beautifully that it was a pleasure 
to see it. 


Books for the Month 
(Continued from page 51) 


Fr the teacher’s professional 
library Education of the Slow-Learning 
Child, by Christine P. Ingram (World 


Here’s YOUR Opportunity! 


Tosupply a class of 48 pupils with individual poster proj- 


Book, $1.80), offers real help. The 
author is Supervisor, Department of 
Child Study and Special Education, 
Rochester, New York Public Schools, 
and has had successful experience in 
the common problem of fitting men- 
tally retarded and dull-normal boys 
and girls for as efficient citizenship as 
they are capable of, economically and 
socially. 

The book, in Part I, describes the 
characteristics of the slow-learning 
child, his place in the community, and 
educational objectives to be considered. 
Part II tells how to provide for the 
optimum development of such chil- 
dren; the organization and manage- 
ment of special classes, the attainments 
that may be expected and how to 
secure them, with special emphasis 
upon the tool subjects. 

Programs and general procedure in 
such special classes are presented in 
terms of activities and unit teaching. 
All sorts of special units for different 
mental levels of development are 
described; clothing, shelter, city and 
country life, travel, communication, 
science, and industrial units. De- 
tailed references are given with each 
chapter and the book is well in- 
dexed. 


Stop at the 


LORRAINE 
- HOTEL~ 


Beonvany, our most tedious win- 
ter month, may be enlivened in the 
classroom by the story hour. New 
and ready-to-use material is included 
in The Children’s Story Caravan, by 
Anna Pettit Broomell (Lippincott, 
$2.00). 

The book was compiled with special 


WE HAVE represented the Mitron Brap- 
Ley Company in above territory for over 


@ quarter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog “A,” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this terri- 
tory, upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and 
subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 
this territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


When In 


PHILADELPHIA 


ects for only $1.10 — not ‘‘miniatures,’’ but real post- 
ers, 12 x 18 inches—easy to make, beautiful in result— 


EVERY DAY POSTERS 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Presents an amazing value, in keeping with today’s 
“spirit of economy.’’ It provides twelve handsome, 
artistic outline posters, educational in theme. Printed 
on each poster are complete instructions for coloring 
effectively with paint or crayon. The finished posters 
may be used as border friezes or mounted singly for 
wall decorations. They are designed to correlate your 
art projects to other subjects includ nature study, 
geography, history, story-telling and holiday programs. 
EVERY DAY POSTERS is a big, economy package 
furnishing helpful and really artistic projects for an en- 

tire classroom at small cost. 
No. 8497 Single portfolio, 12 posters, $0.35 pos d 
Four portfolios, 48 posters, 1.10 eee 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Broad Street at Fairmount Avenue 


e Convenient 


e Fire-proof Garage on premises 


e Excellent Food at reasonable 
prices 


Rooms with bath $2.50 


H. FRANKLIN Mgr. 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 
129 Adelaide Street, West 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand—Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS' AGENCY 


Largest b i & in the West. Established 1906. 

We ae and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, He to's He Copyright Jo, a to Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification to members. 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for rine Bey card and information 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
50th Year OF EDUCATION 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Spend a profitable 6 weeks’ summer session on the shores of lake Michigan. New inspira- 
tion—fresh impetus—likely advance. Preliminary and Advanced Classes for Teachers in 
and Art—Socilived and Elementary Grades. Also cultural subjects, including History, Literature 
ized Unusual observation school. College 
naey- June 19-Jul z= 2 weeks’ Special Course, June 8-19 and July 6-17. Second Semester 
boaine Fe 4. Write for Catalog. Miss Edna Dean Baker, President, Box 612-B, Evanston, Ill. 


rgarten= Primary 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 

indesgesoen. Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited, , three and four 
year. Fine Equipment. Mid-Year Term ow Be Feb. 3. 

ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Send for 


Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Puppies school graduates for nursery sch kindergarte: imary and 
for children in the home. ares, 


t insures personal a 
practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet “ Training Gnidres.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
26 Huntingten Ave., Reem 77 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 
Cultural Courses University Credits 
Address: 


LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


A Two or a Three Years’ Course 
70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


emphasis on peace, and ethical teach- 
ing. It contains 52 stories grouped 
under the following headings: (1) 
Stories of Real People and Real 
Places; (2) Allegorical Stories; (3) 
Tales from Ancient Folk Lore; (4) 


-Fairy Tales; (5) Stories about Every- 


day People; (6) Animated Stories; 
(7) Narrative Poems; and (8) Stories 
about Some Saints. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, our be- 

loved American story-teller, has writ- 
ten an introduction to the book. She 
says: ‘What has been done in this 
volume of courageously purposeful 
stories for children is to draw the 
material, or most of it, from those 
anonymous traditional tales which 
have been rolled for centuries over and 
over in the current of our human 
river, so long as to give them almost 
the shapeliness of natural growth. 
Then the selecting hand has gone to 
the other authentic source, to those 
authors who have literary skill. And 
finally other sources have been drawn 
on; true stories held erect by the 
strong, self-jointed skeleton of real- 
ity.” 
So we find in the cargo of this 
caravan of stories, accounts of real 
people and places, as ‘David Allen- 
Quaker,” allegorical tales, among them 
the poignant ‘“‘Horse That B’leeved 
He’d Get There” by Annie Trunbull 
Slosson, and folk tales that include 
adaptations from ‘““The Jataka.”” There 
are poems of epic form and value, and 
a group of storied saints, Francis, 
Christopher, Martin and Vincent de 
Paul. 

A graded outline and notes on 
sources add to the helpfulness of a 
very useful story collection. 


February Blackboard Calendar (page 
34) is entitled “Frozen Brook.” 

This makes an excellent project 
blackboard group study and drawing. 
Let the children draw the picture and 
make the dates and it will serve as a 
calendar for the entire month. After 
the picture has been drawn, it may be 
colored. Make a cold sky of purplish 
blue, the distant hills dark brown and 
greens, tree trunks dark brown, bridge 
over the brook brick red. 
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